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FOREWORD 



The title of this report may bf gloomy in its suggestion that 
opportunities to pursue careers of college and university reiearch, 
teaching, and service are becornlng increasingly limited. The 
opening chapter presents evidence that this is indeed the case, wMe 
subsequent chapters examine responses which may be considered 
by educational administrators in their efforts to cope with the 
expected over-^expansion of academic manpower in relation to the 
number of positions which are available. Responses indude action 
for effectiveness in utilization of faculty under so-called steady- 
state conditions as well as steps toward improved adaptation of 
graduate educational programs, which are the pritnary source of 
academic manpower. 

This^focus on the closing system of academic employment 
centers largely on decisions to be made on the Individual coHeie or 
University campus. To view the alternatives in the larger context of 
the changing patterns of higher education, readers may refer to one 
of the companion publications in this SREB 30th anniversary series. 
The South's Commitment to Higher Education! PragrBBs md Pros- 
pects by John K. Folger, That review of recent educational history 
indicates that the Southern states, in their race to catch up with the 
nation, have experienced a tenfold increase in production of doc- 
torates in the last three decades, while completions of bachelor s 
degrees advanced only one-and-a-half times. 

Although shortages of doctorates may still be evident In some 
academic fields and among some categories of our citizens, we are 
now at a crossroads. Can and should we assimilate an increasing 
output of doctorates through widespread upgrading of preparation 
levels in elementary, secondary and two-year postsecdnSary educa= 
tion as well as in spme non-academic areas? Can and should we 
pui:sue a policy of systematic retrenchment where proliferation of 
graduate education is manifest? Or, as would appear likely, can 
and should we plan both for occupational upgrading and for seleo 
tive retrenchment? 

The Board is grateful to the authors of this report for the contri- 
bution each has made to our understanding of this important topic; 
Cameron Fincher, Director, Institute of Higher Education, the 
University of Georgia; W, Todd Furniss, Director, Office of 
Academic Affairs, American Council on Education; Jarnes R, 
Mirigle, Research Associate, SREB; and David S. Spence, Research 
Associate, SREB. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

DEMAND FOR NEW FACULTY 
IN THE SOUTH, 
1976-1986 

DAVID S. SPENCE 



With leveling enrollments in the 1970s serving as ah early 
warning of enrollment declines in the 19SOs, a major problem 
which emerges is the declining demand for new faculty. Projection 
of substantial surpluses of potential faculty has significant conse- 
quences for graduate programs that prepare faculty,- for manage- 
ment of institutions, and for state planning agencies. 

During the decade of the i960s, the average annual number of 
positions open for new faculty in the United States nunibered about 
38,000, approKlmately 14,000 of which were filled by new recipir 
ents of the doctorate. By the 1970s, due to enralimen-t stabilization 
and cutbacks jn research funds, demand slowed to an average of 
less than 21,000 positions annually, approxiniately 11,000 of them 
for new doctorates. 

Most projections for the i980s indicate a toial deniand for new 
faculty of less than 7,000 positions per ^^mr, with demand for new 
Ph.D/s dropping to less than 5.000, These changes axnount to a 
decrease of 44 percent from the 1960g to the 1970s, and a 67 percent 
drop from the 1970s through the 19S0i. Meanwhile, the annual 
supply of doctorates may be largef by as much as 20 percept^.by 
1986 in the United SlatesJ 

This chapter has two purposes, first to provide projections of 
faculty demand for ^hif SREB region and, second, to describe the 
characteristics of faculty as we enter the 1980s. 



*• 



deman6 projections for ihe south 

THROUGH 1966 

The projections provide an approximate baseline to which ^ 
decision makers may look tn help gauge'ways of correcting current 
trends. Also, by highlighting the kind of assumptions made, the 
projections provide a point of departure from which decision 
makers ran produce estimates, using aiternate assumptions. 

In projecting the demand for new faculty, two kinds of demand 
are considered the total number of mw faculty ^needed and the 
number needed who have recently earned a doctorate, "New 
faculty" does not include those faculty who move between Institu- 
tions. Major attention is 'given to demandlor new Ph.D/s who will 
enter the job market directly from graHuate schools. Thus, 
impending iupply-demand imbalances between doctoral output 
and the need for new faculty are highlighted. 

Three sets of demand projections for the South are presented, 
providing upper limits and lower limits as well as an intermediate 
alternative (Tables 1, 2 and 3 and Figures 1 and 2). Details on 
assumptions about enrollment trends, replacement factors and 
other variables are presented in the Appendix, 

PROJECTED SUPPLY OF NEW DOCTORATES 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) projects 
that the number of doctorates will rise steadily from the 34,000 
degrees awarded annually in the United States in 1976 to 42,000 

-^doctorates by 1986,2 xhe production of doctoral degrees In the 
South is profiicted by SREB in keep slightly ahead of the national 
pace and Increase from about 7,500 in 1976 to more than 10,000 by 
1986. In percentage terms, this represents a 36 percent increase for 
the South, compared to a 23 percent increase for the United States, 
Before comparing the supply projections to the demand estimates 
for new faculty with the doctorate, one adjustment is made con* 
cerning doctorates In the fields of educatioh. According to the 
NCES, over h^lf of the additional degrees projected for each of the 
next nine years are in the various education fields. By the year 
1986, doctorates In all fields of education are expected to compose 
up to a third of the total doctorates awarded. In the South, educa- 
tion doctorates are pro)ected to increase by 46 percent; all other 

' doctorates by 32 percent. The steadily Increasing part that t^ese 
doctorates are playing In the total picture in each year as 1986 
aproaches suggests that an adjustment be made before comparing 
total supply of doctorates to demand, The adjustment would reflect 

(continued on pag^ 8) 
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FIGURE 1 



> Demand for New Faculty, 
Estimated Projected 1978^86 
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FIGURE2 

* 

Demand for New Faculty with a Recent Doctorate 
\. p Estimated 1976-77, Projected 1978-86 
^ J High, Intennediate, Low Series 
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(continutd /rom page 2) | , ' " . ^ 

the fact tKat. by and large/doctorate^holders in education, whether 
Ph.D. or Ed.D.,^do not become faculty members in higher 
educatio^n, Moft^blff^m^dministrators in postsecondary, second- 
ary, w elementary institutions, or in management of coordinatini 
agencie,5. In this. light, it is appropriate that projected doctorates in 
education be subtracted from the totals, , 

^ SUPPLY AND DEmND COMPARISONS 

With the High Projections ; 

Comparing, these regional projections of Ph.D/s in all non- 
.educational fields with the high projections of demand for new 
Ph,d. -level faculty shows oversupplies of doctorates in each year 
after 1980, as demand starts to taper off and supply continues tc 
rise slowly, By.l982, the surplus of supply over demand may be 
more than 16 percent of supply ; for If 86, the excess grows to over 
36 percent^^of supply* From X98l\4o 1986, the surplus averages 
^^<i4fc^000 new Ph.O/s annually, yhich is a 30 percent surplus, 
^ These comparisons would Inot be. so alarming at first glance 
except that they are based ori what ate, conceived as the highest 
likely projections of demand, \Moreover, regional projections do 
'not take into account the certair^ty that some proportion of demand 
will be met by supplies of -doctorates from outside the region, 
^hich tilts the picture even more. This last condition may prove 
especiall^J^ trying to the South s supply-deinand' situation because 
new Ph.D/s from all over the country perceive 'the South to be the 
last growing frontier for higher educatiog( The same cannot be said 
for new PkDr's from the South: as theV look to the rest of the 
^gions in the United Statesiof jobs in higner education, since other 
regions generally already have a severe surplus of doctoratesv 

With the Low Projections 

The low proWtions indicate bounds below whj^h it is unlikely 
that the demar^or new faculty wiirg4 looking at the dem^and for 
new faculty wjfrh recent doctorates, the low projections show a 
decrtase of 68 percent from 1976i6 1986. . 

Comparing. the low series of projections of the demand for new 
doctoraMevel faculty with the supply-of doctorates projected to be 
availably through 1986 indicates large surpluses of doctorates in the' 
South. Even with education doctorates omitted, the surplus will be 
up to 44 percent per year hom 1976 to 1980 and 80 percent for each 
yearffornl981 throijgh 1986^ - \ ' 



With the tt[t0ttMdiMte Projections 

The intermediate pjojections of dertiand for doctDraMevel 
faculty sJov^ annual surplusis cf Ph.D. supply over demand in the 
South to av0rag#ne^rl>r 7OO from 197^1 to 1980and 2*600 from 1981 
to 1986. In pefc#ntai|e t^rms, thesa surpliises average 10 percent of 
total suRply In tAe f^irlUr period ihd 38 percent in the later years. 
The incluiation ^[ tfie a-verage unblasfd observer will leiierally be 
to consider tJiii ehe Wosth'kcly project;ion, 

CONSECaUEMCiS OF DECLINIWG DEMAND ON 
\ CHAR'ACTERISTICS OF FACULTY 

As 0 result ci tie .^ecreasing deniawd for ne^v faculty, the 
character igti<i faculty in Kighfir education prornisc to change 
over the rie^cMetad^. Seme of these changing characteristics, such 
as lahries, ^re ^onslder^d i^i the Apptfndi?(as primary parts of the^ 
process tJiat det^rmJnes hovvrnany newJaculty ivill be demand^^ 
Other el^meatts t;Ji^' Eaculty prQfilt that may change.rriult from 
actions Whicl a Jmii^ikr^torsandfaciilty m^y take in'resporidirf to 
.the dicliriin^ dei^an4 

First, as tfie birinj p£ newr youiig, junior Jadjliy, dicreaseS/ we 
rnay expect, the disAributiori of ejtiployed faculty to rise. The 
average age.^f faculty vviil be. higher, ^ith the rapid expansien of 
the teaching faculty Irt the inid-l96Cs, the age distribution was 
, skevved t<)vv#rd ^ou*ger ind vvith the median age dropping to 
40.^ By 1986^* as few^^r y;oung faculty are hired, the median age will 
beover^^4S. ttCQ^Mld go wpashigh as 49 by 1990^ if pre^ent^^ollcies 
for promotion' '^tnt^re ^nd retirerTtenthold arid th€ outmiiraticn 
rate of seaiio*' facility rewiains urickanged. \ "^"^^ 
. A ^^co3id #5(p0^tec3 change will for faculty to h^ 
aitiorig i<istituti^n§. During the rapi^ enrol linent grovv^th of. the 
1960^, orie dtat 9#e^ faculty vvith [he doetOTate chanied instl- 
tutiojis eacf^ ye%. But: betwQ^n 1960 1972, as trrQlInient. 
growth s3ovv:^d-dQ>^c^,>w % o\r€r 60 percent to a 

point wh«re ^nl^ on^oiitQf every Wfictilty chaiigedirisfitutions.* 
As iiapply outpa^ei rierrEand, instittitions bid less frequently for the 
senior faculty o*hef ifistitutioiis since ihey can hire quality 
faculty (a^^Ue#ser;^osc)fr^m^^^ 

„ A thirdi expected cJianSe reiuliihgfrom tlie decreased demand for 

. new faculty^Ss a cpntiaued ds'op ir^ th< alative saia^ies of faeulty. . 

-Because a[ rnov^ m^^t Itnufe/ prcmeiiori,^ and salary schedules, 
academi^^safc^ri^^ a^e-Wt as fle^tblfr a^they^re =^n --builness.=o'r= 
industry. Tr^diU'^naJ w#|e theory suggests that academic salaries, . 

.relative si larii^a other employment sector^ of the economy, 
wrilllsgbeHimir"^'^^^ 
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. Relative salaries rnay decline through the 1980i, as faculty can be 
hired for comparatively less, owing to their greater iupply in rela- 
tbn to demand. Since 1970, vvhen the supply started to qutslrip 
demand for faculty, the income oi faculty compared to other pro- 
fesilonals started to drop.^ In turn, the decline in relative salaries 
niay lead to tht following consequences, each oPwhich v^ill havt 
effects on the supply and demand balance i 

a) A net outflow of senior faculty to other empbyment sectori 
(this may create more openings for junior faculty to be hired) ; 

b) A larger proporltion of nevv doctorates ieeking initial ernploy- 
ment in non-academic sectors of the economy i 

c) Less graduate enrollment, as the value of the Jnvestrnent in 
graduate education drops with the decline in ialaries. 

A related effect will be the Continued decrease in the differenees 
in salary between^ junior and senior faculty* = During, growth 
periods, there is much bidding for senior faculty, and salaries are 
raised as an inducement for them to transfer, Also, during growth, 
there are ffewer senior ■faculty compared to younger faculty. But in 
more stable periods, these trends are reversed. There is less bidding 
for senior faculty, and experienced faculty become a larger propoh 
tion of the total as fevyer young members are hired.'The differential 
between- ranks has decreased since 1970, when supply started to 
exceed demand.^ 

Along With and, in some cases, because of the three basfc trends 
just mentioned, there are other events that appear as likely 
consequences of the situation in which the supply of doctorates 
available for faculty positions is greater than the deniand for them. 
We may expect a continuation of the trend toward more faculty 
with tenure. This is largely due to the shift upward in the age 
distribution of ^faculty, to the greater, concern for job security 
during a timeof Jess mobility, and to less bidding for senior faculty. 
From 1968 to 1977, the percentage of full-time initructional faculty 
with tenure increased from 47 to 56 percent in the United States.^ 
Some e5<perts expect an increase beyond 70 percent in the percent- 
age of tenured faculty as we go through the 19S0s and as the supply 
of Ph.D/s compared to demand for faculty increases ^ While the 
proportion of tenured faculty in the South Is slightly less, the 
pattern is the same; * " / 

The anticipated increase In the tenuring of faculty is expected to 
be cushioned somewhat by certain institutional responses, mmy of 
which are already evident today. Some of these responses are.' 

a) ?fewer senior faculty.. will Jje^-hlrfid.jrhe^pjrce^ 
hirees with tenure will fall as vacancies are filled with Junior 
faculty. ' _ ^ 
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^ b) Bfeause of lower relative salaries, an increasing number of 
senior hculiy with tenure may leave for nQn-acadertiie sectors . of 
employment, 

c) institutions may become more cautious about promoting 
faculty to tenure ranks, 

AH theie responses may h^lp to provide more plaees for junior 
faculty than mi|ht be projected in the abseiice of these policy 
changes. Arother effect also stands out — of the junior faculty who 
are hired during this period of lesser growth, a larger percentage 
will have the doctorate than in the past, . 

RESPONSES TO THE CHANGING SITUATION 

There ere several kinds of responses higher education may make 
to the impending supply-demand imbalances, several of which are 
examined in this publication. One way to daisify these responses is 
by^ determining whether they will rifect the demand or the supply 
. side of the faculty fnarket, The demand for doctoral-level faculty 
will be influenced by the following respohsei, some^of which may 
also affect the quality of an institution's faculty, and others whlcJi 
may emphasiEe cost savings. 

Elevated hiring standards and stricttf promotion and tenure 
standards are possible responses in times when supply of faculty 
with doctofates exceeds dernand; enrichment in the quality pf 
faculty in a iystem should result. The margin of supply aver = 
demand also allows for the lov^erlng of studert-f acuity ratios at less 
overall cost than v^hfn demand exceeds supply, It can be argued 
that such a response should be- chosen tOMmprove the quality of 
outconies at a tinne when it is most ecQnomical to do so . 

It is also possible to meet the supply-demand situation with a set 
of responses that enaphasi^e cost savings or greater efficiericy* 
Forming policies that will limit the growth of salaries is one such 
option that is possible when supply js greater than demand. Hiring 
fe\ver senior faculty from other institutions or other sectors of the 
ecc>noniy i^ another response that focuses on limitiiig of torn. 
Raising productivity standards is a third cost saving reactiojn to the 
suppiy-demand imbalance. 

In addition to the ji^sponses, aimed at the dernand side, hl^er 
education can attempt to influence the supply of potential doctoral- 
level faculty who will seek employment within higher education- In 
^ this category are responses such as efforts to inform graduate 
students of the supply-denriand situation in their respective fields or . 
reviewing tnore fibsely all doctoral programsy with an eye to the 
^manpowerbjlanges of fchejujure ^ but so mehow allowing for the 
posiibility that today's surpluses may become tomorrow's deficits. 
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A third response on the supply side is to conceiitrate more on 
orienting doctoral students for the possibility of non-academic 
employment. The general widening of ways in \\'hich doctoral 
education is occupationally ajs^ plied is. certainly a legitimatt^. 
objective in terms of benefits fo iociety'as v^rell as for individual > 
students (sff Chapter 3). = • - ■ ' 
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CHAPTER TWO ' 

RESPONDING WITH OUALiTY 



W: T0DbFURNlSS ^ ^ 



V Few cojleges and universides, in the South or elsewhere, have ^ot 
^ txperienced declines in demand requiring the redtployment^ of at 
least some of their faculty and funds. So far, most of this appears to 
: have rtsul ted from" shifts in student interest rather than declinpf in 
overairenronments. As Chapter 1 iuggests, however, we hme 
entered a period whf n shifting interests are bemg accompanied by a r 
sfcabilizatfon of the^afesolute numbers of thDSt both youthful and ' 
older — who will atterid college. Thus, even If student Jnterests did 
nql change, the demand for ftew faculty members will likely be a 
demand primarily for replacements/ AltKough institutiens might 
comfDrtably live on a "replacement economy/' as they ha^e in past 
times of stable dernand, rapid growth of. many of them since the 
early Fifties has Introduced a new factor, the faculty ''age hump" i a 
clustering of tenured faculty members in the 40-55 age bracket. In 
thi past, w|lh an even age distribution, conventional Tetirernent 
programs, and mininium inflation, a stable student demand 
provided regular, though small, turnover. Today, inflation is likely 
to discourage early retiremeht, and new legiilation is likely to miki 
later-than-anticlpated retirement a matter of employee choice,-so— 
that turnover, already delayed by the ''age hump" but expected to 
begin in earnest when the SSs reach 65, may be further delayed 
another fivt years or even longer* 
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Watching instUutions that have begun to> respond to these 
steady-state conditions providei some lesions, if not clear 
guidance. Ordinarily, they see thtir optinhs lor action in gpmething 
^^ like the following categcirits: ^ . 

L Increase the numbers of itudertti^ by compcdng for thfi students 
. , of other instUutidns or — more of tin— by tryf^if lb attract a new 
clientele froni among workeii, prispneri, and; retired or othgr 
^ leisured persons, . ^ ; , 

2, increase the price to the students or the taxpayers, 

3. Increase the non-instf uctiohal incoWie thromih an endowment/ 
.development campaign, special foundatiori plants for pr;j?>?cts, 

^ . govemment-funded training prpgrams, ©r nesearch grants. 

^ N 4. Cut non-faculty expenses, idr e^^JBpIe, by reducing: adnunis- 
trative forces, maintenance budgets, library funds, tightening up 
on energy expenses^ drop^Jftg "frills/' , ^ * ■ . . - 

3, Cut factilty expenses by not repkdng reliri^ dp resigning 
faculty; increasing wprkloadsf hiring new faculty low (cheaper) 
^ levelsr using one^yearvcontractsMimiting' tenure awards; cutting 
underenroUed programs and their facult^j Umlttog salaiy incrfases; 
cutting faculty btnefits, travel, afld research funds. 

t These measures are the k^ndi that trustees. mA administrators are 
likely to^ initiate, The faculty inay^ell add a slxthi to; told put 
against anynchange, protect all the incumbent, and insist that/ 
facmlty be redeployed.inl0 vacant petitions for which they may not 
be progerly prepared. - "\ f - - 

. None of these measures is pew. Since the pi^lication ot Facuny 
\ Teriure^ ithe ''Kedst^eport'% a book setting out thevnatuft of the 
doniinant faculty perionnel syitem, the prpblenns foreshadowed in 
a suryey of current tenure prartice conducted for the .study by the 
American Council on Education have became real and common. 
Within a year, "steady-state'V became a catch phraie and adn^inis^ 

> trative and faculty publications b^n m give Mmtirm to qiiestions 
of tenure quotas and alternauive.syitems, relirenchment, litigation, 
unionization, opening new iio'ivtra"ditional marktts, and what Xo do 
to keep the bailiff away , ' : " 

' Most of these publications, havi mainialneda more measured 
tone than one sometimes hear i from a campus trying to cdpe. On 
campiis, even wh^n the loss of jobs is not anticipaied, the threat of 
changes in curricula, in loads, Mn types of w©rk, or varieti 
students to be taught, promises that routines and tfdationships^ 
established with effort and compromise in the past willfoe altered in 

r^~^unknown and scary waySv-The respons^^^ to jbejdefensive 
draw the wagons together against ihe forces, of ctapge; rely on 
rigidity rather th^n flexibllityj go on an «ountabttiit^ binge; put 



everything on paper, preferably in machine lariguage because it 
appears more objectivi; get urihooked from as many comniitfrtertl§, 
as possible, and refuse to make nev^ 

- An alternative to the rigidity response is the try-anythini or 
"panic^buttorr response — set up a "lifeb^ learning" program 
wiftiout either e>cpert|se or preparation^ establish workshops tor. the 
local , firifighteri; cut admissions standards to get; more studenis; 
hire a faculty star or two for the publicity; get a better coachrgive 
more honorary degrees to the rich; use thejibrary budget for 
advertiiing; accept 80 percent funding for a bullding-ypu don't 
really nec^; cut off student aid. . /^^ ^^^--^^^ 

Neither of these two characteristic responses is likely to kill an 
institution in the short run. In fact, either may give the ilftision that 
the institutiDn has been saved, and either may have a berieficial 
effect in^buyirigiime. But carried on for l5ng, neither will preserve, 
the institution and the lobs that go yvith it, because the first is un- 
responsive to legitimately changing nieds, the second is unselec- 
Vtively responsive^ and both ignore, quality as the sim qua non iof x 
survival. ' 

The sjtufition deicribed in the first chapter of this study does not 
in itself call fo^ art, emergency response dri'any campus, but it does 
call for a response. An institution procteding froni mid''1977 to 
mid-1978 on a '^business as usual basis"' has missed a year wlien it , 
might have been usefully modifying its ways, but it is probably in ' 
. better condltioh to rrieet the future than an institutlon that hurtled 
' into responses characterized by rigidity or panic without consider^ 
ing the goals toward whicTi changes .should %e directed. Bm 
jvhether it has nioyed In the wroni-direcHons or not moved at all, 
the' signs ariiClear that some changes ^ and some of them uncoVn- 
fortable ones ^ will be needed if the institution is not to be dam» 
aged'bydenjographic realities.' 

The thesis of this paper is simple; The changes an institution 
inakes must be determined by a careful responsiveness to changing 
demands and by a definite plan to mainfairfa^, where, necessaiy, 
improve quality, Cortv^rselyi reacttens that ignore changing ' 
demands or niisinterpjet them will place the, dagger at the institu- 
tion's heart, and responses that lovver the quality of the program or 
of the faculty will drive the dagger b^rne- 

RESPONSiyENESS 

/Responiivenesi. — as opposed %p taddasni — is the ability to 
adapt over^time. The advent of ihe^oinputer Tequired*responsive» 
ness in^c^jijiesjnd^ in those serving . 

a hetfrpgerieous student body. Mucjeap accelerators^ electron 



microscopes; and manned rockfis led to other demands for respon- 
siveriess. Some fields have been altered more subtly, oind extent 
of the response is obscure; For example, the efiecti of teleyision 
viewing on the traUifeional study of writing. rhetaHCr and literature 
are not clearly known, but some disquieting chaiiiges in student 
interest in these subjects are evident in many institutions. 

In time*' qf economic and demographic expansion, responsive- 
ness has usually been handled by addition^ attrition, and retooling. 
New ppsitions are filled with persons familiar vWth thi new fields 
and subfieldi; positions vacated by those who resign and those, 
whdse^jkills are no longer current are filled by persons with up-to- 
dat<^ sWlls: And of course, in ail cases, it is assumed that incumbent 
faculty will be assisted to keep their skills honed and polished. But 
in times of economic squeeze ^nd demographic stability, these 
techniques to meet the requirement of respdnsiveriess are likely to 

be curtailed. - 

■ if ■ ' . ■ '■ ■ 

■ - ' 

The question of quality presents qui^e different problems. Where 
the need for Responsiveness can be iden\tified fairly easily aucj^the 
means of^meetlng it can be debated wiith reasonable objectivity^ 
questions of quality are inherently difficult to translate intd'prd» 
grammatic terms that lend themselyes to copl discussion. Robert 
Pirsig^iays, "You point to something is having QuaiUy and the 
Quality fcflds-to go away. Quality is what you see out of the corner 
of your eye/*2 Yet, thaugh he does not define Quality labjvays with, 
^a capital @)^he says we know. what it is when we set it and we can, 
ifwewill^actonit^* r- ^^^"""^^-^U^ 

An4!because we know, and our students a 
a college cannot for lohg ''fudge'' on qualfty and expect studenti to 
come. Cultural lag stands colleges In good stead when their quality 
is slipping because it permits time to correct inadequacies. But it 
does not last forever. And because we know what quality is — and 
.our students and pur clients know — a reputation soundly based on 
quality is :a priceless asset. Not only does it attrafct supporters from 
outside? but it bolsters the confidence within the institution to make 
changes (i.e., be responsive), and to risk making hard decisions^ 
Without ^uality;^the institution, cany become^ rigid in defensive 
stances^ unwiUlng to jhange except und^r extreme pressure or/ Just 
as bad, all too willing to Change for tb^t^sake of a fast cure, , 



Putting tturknoWkdge about quality into persuasive terms for legislators 
and donors is a special — and difficult — problem not solyjd by Pirsig, 



lnstitutioni_^_ , ^ . . 

' Probably there is nl^TrFicFlnstituUon:^ on^ 
faculty teaching a perfect and up^to-date cutnaMm,^m^i^\^ , 
bniH?(SioL L well as in reiources) to mm new rcspon^*!,^. 
KnI with a workable plan to ,k«ep this ^rhct state of ate, 
through the social and economic changes of the future. But ,f thsre 
Is^totitufion close to this ideal. It Is that close, because of the , 

Report was published and the economic 
: and demdgraphic recession was )UBt being fjlt on campus, attention 
SfS^ld nationally to the problems that might anse frow he 
S buke^mong the faculty, and from the related quefet.on of the 
K of tenurl The tenur. system of 

Sr atiack in institution after institution and state after sta^e. jn 
Sme instances, regents and legislatures «t hm^s ^ 
tenure For a lime, there seemed to be a ^f/idespread belief that the 
of an insti^tion..or its resp^nsive.^^, or both, were det^, 
niined viholly by thepercentages of (enured faculty "^^bers - the 
more highly tenured the faculty, the less responsive it would cer- 
taJnlybe,.a^d.jherefore; fhe poorer the institutions 
Since tt is the purpose of this discussion to consider the centrality 

of r^p^nsiveneS a^d quality in i-^^^^ff^'''^\'°^^'S^ 
demand for faculty service, it is not out of place to look at three- 
■'S common InsHtutional models in relatU^n both, to q^^l"^^^ , 
to th^ age and temire distribution of their faculties. The examples 
are illustrative, not exh4pst« ve, , . ^ 

A The faculty 85 perwnt tenured, ,10 percent on the tenure 
' track 5 perce« Visitlnf4Jr^art4lme; excellent quality; among he 

S^ed,' n e^l^istri^tion ofages fron, 35 to ret^^nu reg^a^ 
■ vacancies occurring through deaths "d resignations to accept 
other jobs (faculty members of high quahty are in demand Jse 
where even in tight markets). The turnover will be steady and at 
; Sthematic,fma.imum within that ^^^^^-^^^f^ ■ 
cannot be instant, as it was in very expansive days. buM^can^e 
solid and deliberate. Resources that m another 'f ""''f. ""S' 
KSia to patching up errors, can be devoted , to helping the, 
'faculty to keep fresh, . ; 

■ B The faculty 50 percent tenured, ,25 percent on the, tenure 
Ktrack- Is percent part=time„and visitingj mixed qua ity m each 
. So^. b"' .Ven. distribution of ages. la^this on^ con^ 

-IdeM opportunity exists to Improve f >«^^fe 
, chance ^fot fairly rapid replacement of 'he , po^^O«WWtred 
faculty members, Careis necessary, howes^^ the 
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f liKibility is ustd for quality, not for expediency or quick respon^. 
The long-range goal should be set early. It will probably Include 
raising the percentage of tenured faculty as soon as quality among 
the new appointments to tenure can be assured. Howtvey, the goal, 
ca^dt be reached overnight re^cept lor the really baleful cases 
among the tenured faculty, dismissal on the basis of Inconjpetence 
.- is probably not Justified, and help In improving perfdrmancf and. 
flrmntis in making assignments that match; skills will be used 
instead. All these steps, if the institution is fortunate, can be taken 
with the certairity that good morale can be maintained and ulti- 
mately enhanced. 

^7The-same.sUuation — SO percent tenured, 25 percent tenure- 
track, 25 percent;^imims_aM visiting; mixed quality; but a 
clumping of tenured faculty^meittbera^if twe^n 35 and 50, and a 
preponderance of poor quality In this groupT^In-auch a sitp 
the blemishep bf poor quality may already haye decreased-instjt^ 
tional appeai to studentA-and supporters, morale may be low, and 
conflict may already hav^ bfeen begun by thc^e refused. tenure who 
claim better qualificationi than those that have tenure. The tenured 
faculfV are defensively entrenched, unable to move elsewhere, and 
under attack by the insecu%f jriontfenured. Practically no vacancies 
will occur throu^Vetirtmenc or resignation among,the tenured for 
many years. Looking at tht tenured ranks, the administration and 
/ trustees may be extremely reluctant to grant tenure to anyone el^ 
and will decide to u^e tenure quotas In the hope of staving, off 
collapse, Canute's chances were no worse. , > 

The numbers of examples could be multiplied, but B, and C 
contain endugh elements to Illustrate a few guidelines for faculty, 
and administrators planning ifbr limited or no growth.' 

Stratfgy 

For any of the three kinds of instltutioni^ a strategy based on 
responsiveness and quality will set as a goal having p faculty of 
men an^ women distributed by age. fully qualified for their 
assigned work, and dembnstratmg excellint or better performance 
acqording to theirlength of experience; most of them wiU be tulN 
time with tenure or with a reasonable chance of tenure r the part- 
time people will be carefully selected to proyide for transitions m 
: risponse to new program needs or to cover areas where full-time 
resources are not warranted by demand; the faculty will be person- 
ally secure enough to be wilting to take risks and make difficult 
dedsiohs and to fttooi as their fields require; they will be collective- 
l>r committed to the welfare of the students and the institution and 
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ready to take a responsible part in institutional iovirnaoct. The 
institution will see itself^ and be seen^ as a "supplier'' of high-level 
graduates at all levels and fields in which it engages. 

With respect to each of these goals (and others that may be 
chosen), where does a particular institution now atahd? Is the 
quaUty of the faculty uniforrnly top-notch or weak iri sonie aryas? 
Is the program a good oneT Are the students the right ones? (Not 
Necessarily/ ''Are the students all highly qualified academically?" 
aUhough, some institutions may set high academic qualificatiohs as 
a criteripn of selection.) What means of fle^cibility does the institu- 
tion now have? How attractive aire it's faculty positibhs? How do 
they provide fc renewal? Is service here exciting or dull or ulcer- 
producing? Whose rnorale is good, whose bad? ,\ J 

Putting the review of the present situation against the goals, it 
should be possible to sort out the jobs that need to be done. For 
some institutions^ jhe jobs will be chiefly maintenance — maintain- 
ing quality arid responsiveness while the world of knowledge and 
the needs of students .change. F&r most, the Job will be maintaining 
lome parts of the operatibn while Improving others. Perhaps the 
facuity quality is now good, the prograrni are now 'good^ the 
students arc now the right ones, but the cblleg# Js ill-prepared tq/ 
m^ke changes if they become necessary, and it has given too little 
thought to how to maintain the, level of faculty tconomic security 
in the face of inflation. For a few institutions, particularly those 
thit have been like example C for a long time, attention will have 
to be giVen to every element. Even so, what needs to be done can be 
broken down into separate Jobs, and priorities assigned. This 
makes a timetable irnportaftt. , 
Example B present^ a case where the institutional goal would 
include either strengthening or evencually replacirtg weak faculty 
members. This part bf the institutional job Is not likely to be 
accomplished quicklyj\but it need not take thirty years. Assuming 
the weaker faculty members are not so weak' that no suitable Job 
for them can be found now, and that they are capable of improve- 
:ment or redireciionp pari of the institutipn's job js to .take some 
pofttive action and jnot simply let, the situation, drift. The establish- 
ment of i sound program of reviewing regularly the work of all 
faculty members, includirig- tenured ones, to help them plan their 
- professional development three to five years ahead is a valuable 
tool even In Jbe best JnstitCttions. It has the addltiOTal benefit of 
beginning to document cases of true incompetence or recalcitrant 
uriwUlingness to tneet responsibilities that rriay have to be dealt 
with by diMissaK The point is that the timetable in a situation like 
the one iti B must be sufficiently long to allov^ the adopted 
meaiures to work, : ' ^ . . - , ^ 



In C» it is quite possible that the timetable may need ^6 be very 
long. If so, there should be some shorter-run sub-goals whose 
acconiplishment will give everyone the courage to go on. And if the 
institution it in such bad shape that it is4oiing students and income 
at a fatal rate; the trustees will have to think about the unthinkable 
— closing up shop. It is possible that the investment of capital over 
five years might turn a very bad situation around, and that possi- 
bility must be considered, If this cours<i is decided, it should be 
decided openly and pursued vigorously. If, however, the prospects 
for coming out with an institution of excellent quality are dim, an 
orderly closing will be a better solution than a miserable, slow, and 
litigious decline,^ No universal recornmendation can be made,, but 
a fifteen -year timetable showing positive improvements in each 
three-year span is probably acceptable. Such a timetable requires 

, patience and continuity and does not automatically fit collective 
bargaining time patterns, Considerg|bli stateimanship will be 
required of both-faculty and administration. 

In fact, 0-eVen the best institutions thiire must be leaders in each 
of the estates- trustees, administrators, faculty, ^students, profes- 

''sionals. For success, there must be at least some agreement among 
these about goals and means, although there need not be identity of 
views on every thing, A crisis — economic or dernographic — may 
not only fall to destroy the agreements it may make it. Wronger. 
Whether this will happen in a weaker institution is problematical. 
The outcomii will depend not only on the conditions* that prevail 
\yhen the crisis dcC'urs, and on the causes and depth of the' crisit 
but, very importantly, on the aims^.jkill, and weight of the leaders. - 
It is close to a certainty that; np one segment alone can maintain an 
institution in good times or bad ^,n6t the trustees, the president, 
or faculty leaders, And human nature being what it is, some self- 
restraint among those who negotiate a conrtnsus is not only good 

.manners; It will pay off in the ease with which tough'^issues will be 
reiolved. . 

. In Strndy-StatB Sii^ffing in Tenure^Cranting ImtituHom, and 
Related Paper^ (1973)* I listed and commented . on a number of 
devices that might be used to adjust an institution from growth to 
' steady-state. Most of these still seem to be reasonably . sound, but 
changes jpver the past five years make it worthwhile to review some 
of the ground agajn. Experience in even such a' short time has 
shown that some toolslca n stil 1 bemu sed wi th confidence and^thers 
might best be avoided altogether, ; v ' 

Progravn Qunltty ^ 
There are, of course, several reasons for modifying an"" institu- 
tion's programs t they are out of date; they are poorly taught rthere 
are ho Interested students; they are done betfer in a competing 



' institution; they are too expensive to maintain (or improve).' The 
possibility of any of these niay be a regitimate reason to examine a 
program, But each requires a comparative Judgmen^^ How out of 
date, how poorly taught, how uninterested are the students (and 
why?), too expensive with respect to what? Because it Is not always 
dear at the start what measures are being used/fhe simple assertion 
. of a deficient rating may be enouih to cause budget-minded 
tfustees, legislltDrsr--or=.^dministratori to mandate abolitions, o^, , 
alterations solely to save mofffyrBnd j^ithout regajd to, the quality 
or survival of the institution. The determTnatlofr to make altera- 
^Jons in tht program should be based on something bett^ , 
The question of overall institutional quality is ftFtoo cotnplex to 
more than sketched here. One way to see how difficult it is to 
grasp is to consider what might be commonly agreed to as the ten 
principal ^'indicators of quality/' as there Is some general agreement 
about the "indicators" of a bank's financial stability or the health of 
the aal ion's economy. We can list *V,O0O different academic courses^ 
^ thirty kinds of institutional facilities, fprty student services, the 
background of the faculty membeis, themumbers (even the kindsl)<g|i 
of books m the library, the professional pay scale, the character o^^ 
the institution's neighbors, the SAT's of its students, the size and 
wealth^of i4s alumni body, and its income per PTE student, and we 
still do not^know jvhether the institution is a good one or jipt; Even 
if we knew the courses were all taught splendidly, the facilities were . 
in superior condition, the student services tayored^ to the itudents' 
. needs, and so on, we sUll have not establisHed the institution as one , . , 
of superior quality in the eyes of all on whorh it may depend for its • 
welKbeing. Parents, students, alumni of various sorts, vfaculty. 
members here, faculty members elsewhere, legislators, foundation ' 
officials, the Office for Civil Rights, the jury In a law suit, the ' ' 
policeman who handles rush-hour traffic — all will have different 
views. And even when two institutions have all the listed things in- . 
common, their evaluators rnay rate one institution better than the 
other because the .match between its elements and its professed 
purposes is clear and the correiponding match of the second instil 
tution is faulty. ' . * . 

Therefore; to speak of "programs" and quality Is to be biting off 
, a great deal. Nevertheless, it m^t be done. Obviously, reviews of 
programs must be regular and detailfedr weak areas must be 
strengthened^r scrapped, Sortie less obvious points are likely to be 
forgotten, however, particularly when a program review appears 
threatening. Fpr example, although an institution nriay measure its 
success on the ability of its graduates to get Jobs In their fields, it * ' 
must not overlook the values provided by the institution during the 
years leading to graduation. Thu^, a program can be first-rate even 
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if the^gradniting siudtnt dota not usit it in a job. Another e?<aii^ple • ^'^S^ 
^""alfhough irtstitutions usually speak only of acadimic matters whin , 
they refer to theii^ "programs,'* inJact their budgets are expended 
on a mUch_wider ranp of programs — financial aid, student 
healthi community cultural prodactions/r^^^ for 
the handicapped, grounds, upkeep, maintaining ^ unique library 
collection within the general holdings, athletics, personnel benefits, ^ . 
and on and on. Although the academic program is centrd tp the 
institutional purpose/ the student^ the dumnus^ therlegislaLtor, the ; 
tascpayer, the donor, the clerk, ih&fiTe marihal, and the fQundation 
e?<ecutive may judge the institution's quality chiefly on the.basis of 
non^academic programs ^ The point is that when some nomacademic ' 
' program Is marked- for a pductlon in support, the CQniequences 
should be considered as carefully as those in the academic areas, ^ ^ . 

'-' ' ' =. £ ^ 1^ ' ^ - ^ 

Just as thv icadtmic program depends fdr its^uallty on "the " w% 
chara ArisHcs of the faculty, ^So the quality of tlfrother p^Dgrami . 4 
depends on the persons who ifeaff them/ Althqugh the emphasii m j 
what follows is on faculty, ima^y of the .luggestions apply iqually 
to non-acai^ic staff, In particulir, it necessary to be sure that / i 
such staff are: trained for their, jobs, ittd vyill be trainfd in Ihc 
changes that the jobs will undergo. 3y now? it should be clear thai m - ^ 
' clerk who takes a coffee break orV Friday In^tead'faf sending out the 4 
nonrenewal notices can 'cause a maf of personnel crisis. Discourte- ; ■ 
ousness in any program can turn away supporters. Promptness and V 
cou rf Isy ana eKpertise are to be f oitered and cherished . v; 

The need for staff expertlse^extend ^ \ v 

the estimation of demand, which in turn will help determine which ^ ^ 
programs will be maintained, a^ded, modified, or drppped. ^art of : , ' 
the demand will come from' changing student choices, part fronni ^ ^ 
cKknges in fields, and part from majpr policy decisions of the V 
trustees (or legislatures or systems.offices in statetisupported institu- 
tions)/ In^ many institutions, federal funding ^p^^ will also 
affect denrtand. For an institiftidh like the B or C illustrations, - there < . :^ 
is considerable danger In overestf)mating a new demand or reacting ^ ; 
too swiftly to the availability of new soft-money support. Either is^^ ; 
likely to encourige the establishment of programs with a very B ■ 
limited future, and especially of ones for whkh jhere are no 
certified high-quality faculty or good curricula. It has sometitnes " 
been asserted that the best institutions are the jones most /v^UHrig to _ 
experiment, and maybe this is true. But they experimtnt from a 
,ba^is being : the \^best/' An institution trying to upgrade / its. ^ -i 
programs shouid keep itiiocus first on <fting very well the cehtral - 
things in its progfam and leave the experimenting until yits basic ^ 
-programs are firmly established. 



On occasion, of course, addin^^., an unfamiliar program will be 
called for by a trlie local demand. If this is necessary, the best 
advice shpuld be sought about how-the-program-can be begun at 
the highest level of quality. If there is any danger that its initial 
quality would be low, the program should be postponed. 

Faculty Quality . - 

Just as the wise university administration operates on the basis 
that "All space in university buildings is university space/* 'io It 
should^assert that "All vacant positions are university positions," 
Neither departments nor divisions should "own" space or 
positions, although they may hold themior the present. Unless the 
institution acts on this basis, its hands are tied at the very beginning 
of a period of change. - 

There are other useful principles. Air new faculty should be 
selected under high standards, whether they are on the tenure track 
. or are expected to be only temporary. Ultimately, the impact of the 
academic program depends on the level" of quality of each of its 
parts, not on some theoretical average, of quality, Therefore, 
contract renewal standards for the new faculty should be set high, 
^ even though tJiere may be those new faculty members who will 
complain that"thie standards for them are higher than those met by 
incumbent faculty. This is tHe "least qualified incumbe^it" notion 
that some federal agencies would foist upon higher education and 
which must be fought at every turn, and especially when the notion 
shows up in a college's own ranks. If standards are only those met 
■ by the least qualified faculty member (or administrator, student, or 
trustee), the enterprise will surely soon go to the dunip. 

Faculty quality' must be defined in relation to an institution's 
missions. Although institutions tend to observe "pecking" orders 
atid be Jmitative of a presumed "elite," Jhere are no absolute 
standards applicable to all faculty apart from their roles. Therefore, 
in contract renewals, tenure awards, prom.otions, . and salary 
increases, care should be taken to keep the standards reasonable — 
related to the program,' achievable by the people that have been 
selected for appointment because they are known to be good, and 
without unnecessary or arbitrary hurdles. What the institution is 
shooting for is a solid increase in quality, not an impossible over- 
night perfection. 

Although some positions are to be kept for temporary appoint- 
ments to help with transitional requirements for responsiveness, in 
the long run the goal is a substantial percentage of tenured and fully 
'i^uBlifiediaculty members, with a small but regular turnover, If the 
goal is reached, the institution will not provide Job's for any more' 
thati a "normal" number of new Ph.D.'s coming out of the graduate 
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schools, but it will at least have good jobs for the good ones. No 
stable institution will be able to do more than this to solve the 
national Ph.D. employnnent problem, much as its faculty and 
administration would like to do so.' 

In making appointments and especially in awarding tenure, . 
promotion, and merit increases, the institution sends signals to the 
faculty, the students, and the public. The signals indicate what the 
institution considers important. A bad promotion has effects — all 
of them bad = far beyond the individual being promoted. 

Regular reviews should be made of the work of nontenured 
persons. Those on the tenure track who appear halfway through 
the probationary period unlikely to qupilify for tenure should be 
released, even though in a bad market there may be strong pressure 
to keep them. The pressure will be even stronger at the end of the 
period when the tenure decision must be made. Since the institu- 
tional goal is quality, a firm stance cannot be compromised. If the 
institution wishes to make provisions for cushioning the shock for 
non-renewed people, and can afford to do so, doing so would en- 
hance the attractiveness of the institution as a place to work. (In the 
Sixties, one major state university nof only helped pay the moving 
cost of new faculty, but also helped pay something toward moving 
away for some categories of faculty whose contracts were not 
renewed,) ' " 

Regular reviews of the work of tenured persons should also be 
instituted. The purpose must be primarily a helpful one — Where 
are you now, where do you need to move in the next three to five 
years, what will help? Whether this is done regularly but only semi- 
formally (e.g., with a notation of the plans put in the chairman's 
file) or with a formal ^'performance contract" resulting from each 
review will depend to a large extent on the situation in which the 
reviews are done, ^ ^ ' 

. Setting high standards for appointment and tenure is not in itself 
enough to attract the best faculty members. Faculty members will 
be attracted to an institution with a good reputation. They also will 
be attracted to and will stay at an institution where the reputation 
now may be poor but where good goals are bslng vigorously pur- 
sued and the conditions of employment are good. . 

Money is important, but it is not everything. Security is' 
important, too. Initial appointment.c may safely be made for longer 
than a year^if the standards for appointment have been. high and 
care has been taken in applying them. For those on the tenure 



*It can, of course, strive to produce the best among the nation's Ph.D.'s, 
See the discussion of graduate education in the steady-itate in Chapter 3. 
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track, an initial three-year appointment provides a measure of 
security; the second apointment may be for four years. Reviews of, 
performance In the interim, should be chiefly to help the person 
qualify for tenure. If tenure looks doubtful, the person should be 
dropped after the third year, and certainly after the seventh. Those 
not on the tenure track may be offered contracts longer than Me 
year if their services can be used, A five-year terminal contract for 
a newly-appointed experienced faculty member might be desirable, 
and would not violate age discrimination legislation if used some- 
' times for those in their senior years. 

A number of Institutions have recently considered extending the 
probationary period beyond the customary seven years or have 
so^ught some "speciahjtatus" short ofytenure for those faculty 
members 1) not qualified for tenure but whom they are reluctant 
to push out into a hostile market, or 2) qualified but whose 
appoiniment to tenure might have to be terminated in an antici- 
pated enrollment d^op, or 3) qualified for tenure hut whose 
advancement to tenure would violate a prescribed quota. 

In the first instance, as long as the college keeps the under- 
qualified fcculty member, it is prevented from finding a beitter = 
qualified replacement and improving its program. The market is 
unlikely to improve for the ynderquaiif ied, and the day of termina- 
tion is simply put off while the deciilon becomes harder to make 
with each year. In the second instance, a sound personnel policy 
should provide for the termination of excellent faculty members — 
untenured or tenured — whose services are no longer required. 
Uncertainty about the institution's ability to make such termina- 
tions without destructive and expensive litigation has pushed insti- 
tutions into refusing tenure to those who are qualified (example 2) 
and replacing them with temporaries, or into the adoption of an 
arbitrary quota (example 3). ^ 

Institutions trying to establish or maintain high quality in both 
program and faculty should carefully debate the consequences of 
denying tefture to the qualified on grounds like these. And faculty 
groups should be concerned to help in writing and administering 
reasonable policies for terminating qualified tenured faculty, not 
only those found incompetent after the Imposition of charges. Until 
some accommodation to this matter is found, the economic and 
spiritual resources which importantly support the quality — and 
ultimate survival — of the institutions and their employees will be 
squandered in litigation and legal fees, 

In these tifnes also, no- tenure-track appointments should be 
made of persons without the professionai degree that will be 
required for eventual promotion to professor. Th^ person trying to 
complete degree work cannot give full attention to teaching and 
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committee work, and in today*s market such people need not be ^ 
employed. The B or C institution especially cannot afford to be a 
training ground. 
Particularly if there has been a history of "corner-cutting" and 
^eath^bedding," the institution must establish a fair and open 
monitoring of the extent to which faculty members meet their 
respohsibilitiei. The "goo^off" can, be the proverbial bad apple. 
Jhe approach should not be witch-hunting or punitive, and care 
should be t^ken that the institutional expectations are not 
unreasonably high or competitive. When responsibilities are met, 
the recognition of good work should follow. 

In tigh^times, benefits are especially important. But all too often, 
benefits are established that bear little relation to what is really 
wanted by the faculty. Help in parking may be more welcome than 
a betteriiient of the dental insurance policy, and at lower institu- 
tional costs. And needs may often be met more economically on an 
individual basis, and have more payoff>in quality, than by ^ing to 
provide exactly the same benefit for everyone, whether it is needed 
or, not,^ sirnply out of a notion of ''equity/' 

Fatuity members are entitled to know that personnel matters are 
competently dealt with by trained staff, but they too have responsi- 
bilities for which they will need special training. Those who sanre 
on committees recommending appointments and other personnel 
actions neejngi^only to know the mechanics of the local peer 
review mecSmsrhs, but also to be aware of and in sympathy with 
the goals —\ responsiveness and quality — and timetable of the 
institution. Some of this b a matter, of ''training/' but the more 
important part results from discussion of the issues that must be 
resolved if |the-goals are to be reached. Some discussion will happen 
in faculty Offices and the halls, but more formial opportunities for 
consideration ate likely to be desirable, 

Among tne questions to be considered are, of course, what to do 
when facuiJy members beireve they have been improperly treated. 
Good grievance procedures (whether called by that or by some less 
forbidding ffimelwill help in establishing a sound basis for change 
and a way c f adjudicating the inevitable stress that change brings, 
The grievan :e procedures built into a collective bargaining contract 
can be too nirrow^y focused to cover the fulf range of grievances an 
institution niay haye to deal with, 

Wherever new policies are contemplated, decisions must be 
made^aboul whicH of the inLumbent faculty members are to be 
"grandfathered"! i,€., made subject to the old rules and criteria, not 
\o the new/ Becaise certain practices (in a legal term, "past 
practice'') may be Spore legally , binding than even the written 
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IS, somi; 'grandfathering" will probably be necessary. 
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The kgal and political issues here need debate. Remembering the 
signals given by mch personnel action, a careful administration 
will think out the balance of risks and results for each case, 

SPECIAL ISSUES 

The foregoing comments have laid out some suggestions for 
parts of a coherent approach to fostering quality and responsive- 
ness in an institution considering adaptations to a steady-state. 
Other issues will also have to be'considered, either through internal 
initiative or stimulation from outside. 

The question of centralization is one such matter?^ In doubtful 
times there is a tendency — even a need — to draw in the reins, 
'^Direction/' ''monitoring/' ''accountability/' even simple adminis- 
trati.ve or regental apprehension seem to dictate the centralization 
of controL But in good limes, trustees, administrators^ even legis- 
lators recognize that institutions run better when responsibility is 
widely distributed, along with the authority to make decisions. If 
the goal of the institution adapting to a steady state is genuine 
responsiveness and quality, it will have to accommodate these two 
positions. The Importance of doing so is illustrated in the' matter of 
how quality standards wilt be upheld. As long as faculty members 
have a say (as they must) in the appointment and promotion of 
faculty mfffAers, they must be given real responsibility for main- 
taining the necessary standards for institutional goals. If their 
participation is only window-dressing for a wholly centralized 
decision system, the faculty will treat .their role perfunctorily or, 
worsen politically. 

The centraliz^ system is a hierarchical one. The decentraliied 
system is less like a pyramid, even though final authority may have 
to remain with trustees. ^But for decentralization to work, the 
faculty, trustees, administrators (and other groups, depending on 
the issues) must come together, moved by the incentives of surviv- 
al, personal security, pride in the institution and satisfaction with 
the work. Despite some legal restraints, this can be done in institu- 
tions with collective bargaining agents as well as in others. 

Tenure Policy 

At the onset of steady-state conditions, about the time of the 
publication of the Keast Report, some legislatures expressed 
considerable interest in alternatives to the traditional tenure 
system, One of the lesser issues in the time of student disorders had 
been the alleged protection tenure gave to the incorhpetent'. 
Legislators were, stimulated by visions of trading in high-paid 
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senior incompetents for stellar jand cheaper junior peopli^^and they 
demanded sludies. The upshcit was little change. A review to be 
published shortly deals with eicperiences of institutions around the 
country that never had ttfnun! systems, or changed over. Appar- 
ently, it confirrns lhe%arlier sp eculation that the kinds of problems 
supposedly, inherent in tenure syslerhs are not cured by contract 
systems and may even be ag:|ravated. The ''pure" tenure system 
offers a good measure of security, but not absolute security — 
contracts may be terminated for incompetence or certain program- 
matic or financial reasons. It also provides that a considerable 
period of observation must b^* endured before the faculty member 
is finally judged fit or unfit; for tenure. It also includes other 
elements of reward and recognition, not only tenure — promo- 
tions, salary raises, special opportunities. The notion behind the 
system, of course*i is that an;ciety (about the duration of the job, 
about the level of salary, about acceptance by one's peers) needs to 
be balanced by security (not only for the job itself, but the security 
that goes >vith recognition for good^ork),^A contract system must 
contend with exactly the same balance. As in the tenure system, the 
less security, the more anxiety; beyond a point, high anxiety leads 
to demands for more security — quicker access to longer contracts; 
higher pay in lieu of security; possibly collective bargaining. 
Tenure is not appropriate for every faculty member of every 
institution. But for those insLitutions that have made the consider- 
able effort to find and engage faculty members of high quality, the 
tenure system provides the best balancing of institutional and 
faculty needs yet devised for keeping them, and keeping them 
productive, 

Retirtment Age 

As this is written, the Congress has Just passed an extension of 
the age discrimination kgUlation to protect employees up to age 
70, thus making the maintenance of a policy of mandatory retire- 
ment pr|or to 70 illegal in colleges and universities. 

The legislation provides that the prohibition will go into effect 
for most employees in January 1979, but for tenured faculty, not 
until 1982. It also provides that for most federal employeds> Jhere 
can be no set age for mandatory retirement. If this provision works 
in the federal area, it is very likely to be extended to the nonfederal 
areas. . 

The legislation raises a very large number of issues, ranging from 
broad ones to narrow and immediate questions. For example; the 
"fights" that employees have not only in their jobs butjo their jobs 
(Are these "properly rights"^as defined constitutionally, or more 



. limited rights established by ihe terms of contracts?); the relation- 
ship between health and working (Is it such that the national 
. interest requires the nation to keep jobs available for older 
people?) ; the relationship between the middle-aged and olaer 
person (Should the middle-aged bear an increasingly heavy burden 
of the support of the dderly, through mandatory Social Security 
and other forms of taxation?); the problem for some people of too 
many options, rather than too few (How many prefer not having to 
choose?); economic forecasts and inflation (Has inflation made it 

' impossible for, .any but the very wealthy to enter retirement with 
contidence?). Less broadly, before 1982, can an .institution reafly 
use the faculty exemption when its other employees are not subject 
to.it? Are administrators holding faculty tenure subject to the 70 
age (as administrators) or an earlier age (as faculty members)? Hgw 
does an increase in the age to 70 affect the funding, and benefits 
programs of institutions? (Notej not Just faculty are Involved, ) 

Both the broad and the narrow issues will be debated in the. next 
several months, For the purposes of this review^ one must be 
especially concerned with the effects, if any, of raising (or removing 
the limit on) the mandafory ^retirement age on an institution's 
xesponslveness^nd its quality. U may' -Well be that, in the end, ^ 
institutions will conclude that the effects resulting from the legisla- 
tion are not in themselves either.good or bad; they neither save nor 
destroy the institution/ Rather, they will be viewed differently by 
different observers, some of whom characteristically say that the 
glass is half full, otherr^ that it is half empty, and others who ^ay it 
contains four ounces. After all, some 20 percent of the principal 
public institutions already have a retirement age of 70. -., 

With retirement schemes, as with other elements in an institu- 
tion's program, the issues must be considered not in isolation, or 
only in relation to what may be generally true in other colleges and 
universities, but rather should be examined in relation to the special 
circumstances and posirton of the institution now and where it 
hopes to be in five or fifteen years, . 

Alttinative Employment 

. In an expanding faculty market, institutions worked very hard to 
persuade.their faculty to stay with them arid not move to greener 
pastures. With the onset of current conditions, institutions began io 
eye possibilities for easing middle-aged and older faculty members 
out of the ranks, either to free their salaries for other purposes or to 
allow replacements of better quality or differently Irained, One 
device examined with hope — early retirement — has turned.out to 
be almost a dead end because of continued inflation and the hew 
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legislation. The^ other area still being developed is alternalive 
employment and the related '/retirement counseling'^ or '^mid-career 
counseling." The two ftrms of counseling meet when the counsel- 
ing starts early — at 45 or SO. The broadest form starts with the 
question, ''What are you going to do with thi rest of your life?" 
rather than, 'What ar#you going te^o when you retire?" It isqQite 
^possible that the new retirement legislation will stimulate som^* 
interesting and" useful inventions for alterations in ennployment 
patterns for those beyond 50 ^r 60/ It is far less certain that the 
results of career counseling for those fully enriployed in universi ties^ 
will move many of them outside their insHtutions or academia. 
Worth debating, however, is in what ways car^r changes (inside 
or outside the institution) might directly or indirectly benefit an ; 
institution striving to be responsive and to offer progranis of high 
quality, And it may be that the conventional approach CWhat do 
these kindtf of^ounseling offer us in the way of tools to move people 
out of the institution?") should be replaced by the opposite 
approach (''How can we take advantage of an interest in alternative 
job and career patterns to bring more responsiveness arid quality 
mtopurinstitution?"). / 

PAST PRESENt AND FUTURE 

For highe^ education, steady-state conditions are the historic 
norm. Institutional survival and growth'over three hundred years 
in America have depended on the conscious working for quality in 
stable times^ no|^on occasional booms in financial support and 
* rates of attendance. With this in mind, we can proceed with 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

GAREEft OPTIONS AND 
PROGRAM CHANGES 
IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 



CAMERON FINCHER 



* L 

Graduate education is in a period of transition ^hat requires clost 
study, The suddenness with which its geniral outlook changed, 
frpm high demand to oversupplyns unusual and calls for critical 
analysis, There is consensus that graduate education in the South 
has made commendable progress in recent decades and is now a 
valuable national and regionab resource, There is concern, how- 
ever, Jhat the changing demand for graduate and advanced study 
on -a national level will affect adversely the efforts of griduate 
institutions to consolidate the gains they have made recently*^ 
; The fundamental purposes of graduate education are at least 
three-fold, Programs of graduate study should provide for the edu- 
cation and professional development of talented individuals; they 
should preserve and enhance the Tcnowledge and values that give 
meai^ing to advanced studies; and they should help create, develop 
or produce new knowledge and understanding, Research and 
scholarship in graduate ifjstitutions have produced and enhanced 
knowledge, and advanced programs in graduate institbtions have 
educated larger and larger numbers of specialized or talented 
personnel for the needs of education, industry, business and 
''government. To no snnall extent, the current difficulties of graduate 
institutions are a product of success in serving societal and national 
needs in a period of rapid growth and development. 
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The changini cohditioni to which graduate education must now 
adapt include a downturn in the labor niarket for nevsT doctorates, a 
reduction of federal funds for research, an escalation of program 
costs and expenditures, and an erosion of the socio-cultural values 
that sustain inquiry and learning. Changes in career opportunities 
for doctorates are aggravated by a^certainties in graduate school 
applications as job openings for baccalattreates decline. The with- 
drawal of federal funds for research is compounded by cut-backs in 
other forms of federal support to graduate students. Inflation 
works its particular hardships at a time when educational costs aie 
impossible to reduce, And public confidence has sometimes been 
missing when it was needed most. 

The intent of this paper is: 1) to consider briefly the general 
implications of the changing job market for new doctorates, 2) to 
discuss dltfrnatives or options in employment that might'be open 
to doctoral graduate, and 3) to look at program changes or modi- 
fications that graduate inititutions are currently making in 
response to changing conditiorts. Job markets are a significant part 
of the environment within which graduate education functions. 
New careers for doctorates are much discussed within professional 
societies, and changes in doctoral programs are obviously taking 
place/The combination of careenoptions and program changes will 
be Influential in shaping or molding graduate educatipri for the 
coming decade* 

JOB MARKETS AND PROJECTED DEMANDS 

The projected demand for doctorateg-^ln raentific, iech^ogical 
and scholarly fields gives an uncertain picture of the/future of 
graduate education. Its larger features are distinguishable, how= 
ever, and dearly evident in^the general outlook is a depressed 
academic labor market as outlined in Chapter 1:^ The projected 
' decline in undergraduate enrollments signifies a lessening demand 
for junior fnculty members to teach lower .division course^; the 
reduced support of research and development implies a lesser need 
for research faculty and staff . Granting generous margins for error, 
these projections would still imply that new faculty will be needed 
for replacfment pusposes only; the projected need for new faculty 
to meet enrollment changes falls to zero in the early 1980s and 
becomes a negative factor for several years thereafter,. 

The unattractive implications oKlhese projections put great 
burden on the possibilities of increasea^utilization of doctorates in 
secondary and two-year postsecondary^Nfducation as well as in^ 
non=academic labor markets. Although th^relative proportion of 
Ph.D/s entering the non=academic labor mi^ket has been quite 
large; the future utilization of doctoral skills^ahd talents is depen^ 
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dent upon the non-acadf mic labor market*s absorption of a larger 
proportion of doctorates in the ne^t decade. One estimate suggests 
that the non-academic labor market may be required to hire as 
many as 80 percent of the Ph.D/s completing their degrees in the 
1980s2 

" Adjustments to the potential oversupply of doctorates must be 
made both on the supply side and on the demand side, if wide- 
spread underemployment is to be avoided. Graduate institutions 
are challenged to restrict, judiciously, their overall production of 
doctorates and to make selective modifications in doctciral 
programs that are better attuned to future needs. Fieldi of special- 
ized study for which there are lfmited opportunities in non-academic 
labor markets will present a particularly difficult problem. Where 
scientific and technological spedaltl^^ may yet hope for placement 
in non-academic research and development, some humanities and 
social science doctorates will be without obvious opportunities 
when faculty replacement needs are minimal. 

In brief, the projected demands and potential job market for the 
graduates of doctoral programs provide an uneasy outlook for the 
1980s. Only broad generalizations, such as an obvious lessening 
demand for Ph.D/s, are completely safe. The outlook is not con- 
sistent from academic discipline to academic discipline knd varia-^ 
tions occur among specialties within the same disciplines. The use 
of general categories, such as the physical and biological sciences, 
humanities and arts, behavioral and social sciences, and profes- 
sional or applied fields, is helpful in understanding the overall 
picture, but generaHzations must be closely qualified* .Mevv career * 
patterns are discernible, nonetheless, and the job placement of new 
doctorates is concerned increasingly with other alternatives or 
different options that might be open. 

CAREER ALTERNATIVES AND OPTIONS 

The traditional career pattern of Ph,D/s involves some mystical 
aspects that may be exaggerated in a period of changing patterns. 
The concern with career patterns in the 1970s is a reaction, in part, 
to the perceived suddenness of changes in the job opportunities 
open to new doctorates. Both the nature and the suddenness of 
those changes could be a function of expectatiora that were unduly 
formed in a relatively short span of rapid growth and optimism. 

A broader perspective suggests that the 1960i. were unusual and 
the expectations formed by graduate students during that dicade 
were part of a "revolution of rising expectations/' Somewhat ob- 
scured in the overall trends a more traditional pattern that 
involved initiaj appointment as an instructor/ extended proba- 



Honary status as a junior staff member, and prospects for pfomo- 
tion only after an indefinite prpcess of profeisiortaliiation. Also 
unrecognized wrt^ the limited opportunities that doctorates 
frequently encounter in converting their research specialty and 
interest into careers. More important, a longer-range view of 
graduate education suggests that neither profesiionalixation nor 
careerism have been unimportant influences. Although tradition- 
ally conceived as a research degree, the Ph.D, has long served the 
professional aspirations of faculty members in teaching, and many 
doctoral programs have clearly established professional purposes. 
Recipients of the degree enter doctoral prograrns and pursue degree 
requirements with full expectations that the program will prepare 
them to work as professionals or practitioners rather than as 
scholars or research scientists. Variations of the Hoctoratt, such as 
, the Ed.D., explicitly recognize professional needs and interests — 
and expectations that employment will be in administration, busi- 
ness, industry, government, or private practice. . 

Reactions to the jnb market of the 1970s include an energetic 
effort on the part of academic disciplines and professional societies 
to identify career aUematives for doctorates who may be shunted 
from academic paths. This effort follows easily from the general 
advantages that advanced study at the doctoral level jives 
recipients. Many doctoriil programs have long provided a oroad 
overview of disciplinary problems^ and issues and, depending on 
the degree of specialization, graduate education places a vaiylng 
emphasis on applications and uses of specialized or technical 
knowledge. Exarnples are seen in the easf v/ith which graduates of 
certain programs have found access to administrative positions 
within higher education j naanagerial or executive positions within 
corporate industry; technical or specialized staff jobs in govern- 
rrient; and vario is consultative or advisory roles within founda- 
tions, professional associations, or social organizations* The inter- 
change between these types of organizations ind the academic 
world has been quite pronounced since World War IL The^ "brain 
trust'' of the New Deal era exemplified a pattern which continues 
whereby professors take leave and become executives or adminis- 
trators in government or industry, provide highly specialized and 
possibly esoteric services in a staff role, or pursue highly pragmatic 
ends with the means and the know-how they have acquired 

through advanced study and research* 

tr . . 

Non-academic Employment 

The search for non-academic job placement has prAedents in 
non-academic research and development and in other forms of non- 
tVaditional employment; A host of societal and environmental 

,i ... 
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issues has focused attention upon the general '^problem-solving 
capabilities for which college and univereity faculty have been 
noted, an4gfeat emphasis has been placed on specialized roles that 
graduates ^ doctoral programs might play in revolving those 
issues. One premise is the belief that doctoral students acquire 
problem-solving skills and techniques that are adaptable to areas 
and issues other than those for which they v-^are specifically 
developed, Scientific method, systems analysis, engineering design, 
statistical analysis, survey techniques, computer technology and 
general comnjunication skills suggest transferable capabilities. The 
transferability of these general capabilities is believed to make 
doctdrates employable in many areas or fields where their 
predecessors ha ve not been hired = 

Diversity and versatility are still perceived valuable assets in 
graduate ieducation, and the Ph.D/'s fund of general knowledge, 
specialized competencies and methods of inquiry and communica- 
tion are thought to lend themselves readily to *he dominant 
proBlems and issues confronting contemporary society. Some of 
these issues may be identified asi 1) the global issues of energy, 
ecology, environment, population, and quality-of-Iife; 2) th© 
professionaliiation of human serviees, 3) open participation and 
Involvement in public policy, 4) the impact of industries and 
commercial services' based on new technologies, and 5) an * 
increased recognition of the social responsibilities of corporate 
industry and business, ^ 

Each i^f these issues reflects the social concerns of a democratic 
society ih which there is a pervasive concern for cultural pluralism, 
minority rights and the equality of v;omen. The Hst^ needless to 
say, is not ixhaustive and the various issues are not mutually 
exclusive. New careers for doctorates are expected to be based, 
however, on applied, problem*solving approaches to' societal » 
issues, The non-academic sectors of the overall Job market to which 
doctorates are expected to flow are identified generally as corporate 
industry, business and finance; federal, state and local government; 
and various areai of private practice, self-e.":iployment or private 
enterprise. V 

Employment In Higher Education 

As a final example of general possibllititi, it is necessary to 
fnention the diversified functions of higher education itself, The 
contemporary university, for example, employs numerous semi- 
professional^ technical and supervisory personnel who do not hold 
faculty rank ai^d who are not regarded as being in a tenure track. 



Doctoral graduates may be employed as postdoctoral fellowi with 
duties and responsibilities that would be performed at another time 
by graduate assistants. 

More Important, however, are the numerous specialists and 
technicians that now perform essential functions on a univemty 
campus. Laboratories, libraries, computer centers and learning 
resource centers are campus agencies that may employ la^ge 
numbers qf doctorates in non-teaching capacities. In many cases, 
faculty rank may be nominal or extended as a courtesy, but the 
individuars duties and responsibilities are not charged to the 
instructional budget of the institution and are not justified in terms 
of teaching duties. The function served is justified in its own right, 
if a perman^^nt position, or justified on a project basis, if funded 
from the outside.^ 

Also included in this particular area of employment might be 
numerous administrative specialists, planning and development 
professionals, legal advisers, institutional researchers, professional 
counselors and the various professionals and. semi-professionals 
who wqrk with students in the many areas of student services. 
Another significant cadre of "unranked'' but highly competent 
doctorates may- be found in the puljlic service agencies and 
organizations of large universities. These may be individuals with 
well-defined specialties and technical competencies who have never 
been carried on an instructional budget or held faculty rankV 

While some of these employment opportunities must be regarded 
as stop-gap measures in a difficult job market, institutions of higher ' 
education are increasingly staffed by specialists and practitioners 
who are not parP of the tenured, teaching faculty. Universities 
cannot solve the placement problems of their doctoral graduates by 
"taking in their own wash," but if the public service and subsidiary 
functions of higher education Had not' expanded during the 1970s, 
the job markel for new doctorates could have been much harsher. 

jQb Placement and Possibilities 

The concern for career alternatives of optipns can be seen in the 
functions of prpfessional associations as they mediate the aspira- 
tions of their membership and the public interest. ^ The efforts of 
some professional societies at the national level have been notable 
as they have tried ttf inform doctoral graduates of placement^ 
opportunities. The efforts of other professional asiociations have 
been less obvious and. suggest , an enduring faith in the 'laws of 
supply and demand" for amelioration of current conditions in the 
■job market* ' « 
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Somrbbservers have been finn ih their conviction that Ph.D^'s^ 
wiU not go unemployed but, will readiiy be chosen for lower leveP 
; bccupatloni. There is the belief that when doctoral demand is high,- 
technieiani and other speclaliits inovt up in Uhe occupational 
structurejo take the place of doctofates who might be engaged in 
relatively njehialjaski WltH qveriupply of doctdratis, there is the 
corresponding phenomenon of "bumping'" in which doctorates will 
slide down the occupational scale,, replacing technicians and 
speciallits vvho, in turn, will replace or dislocate less qualified 
personnel Neither the phenomenon of ^'bumping" nor the long- 
term effects of underemployment are v^ell understood, _\ 

A more likely explanation may be the continuing upgrading of 
educational requirements for entry-level occupations. As higher 
levels of education . have been reached by ^ more and more 
prospective e^iployeei, the expectations of employers have risen 
r accordingly. During the 1950s 'and 1960s, sales; supervisory and 
middle management pbsltions that once required only a high school 
diploma were increasingly entered by college graduates. As more 
college graduates with specialized or first ' prof essional decrees 
entered, th^ lab%^ market^ they helped peatr^^ demand for thtlr 
enhanced credentials as well as satisfy, that demand, The point 
might well be that education usually has been helpful In job 
seeking, and^f Ph.D/s are available for open positions, they might 
well be empl^ed in preference tq applicants with less educatioh, 
The more jobs are seen as spjciallzed, technical or semi-profes- 
sional, the more likely entry requlr^ements will be specified in terms 
of^educatlon* / . 'i^^ 

In brief, career alternatlyes or options may be seen in the broaH, 
general problem areas of contemporary society. New specialties or 
Innovative applications of disciplinary knowledge will depend 
upon the lines. of communication established betv^een the discipline 
and the problem area but will also be influenced by the talents 
attracted to the discipline arid the particular skills and competencies 
developed within the discipline, , 

Physieai and Biological Sciences , 

The overall supply and demand picture is somewhat clearer for 
the physical and biological sciences^ than for other areas: of: 
specialization. - Although there is an Increasing concern with tech- 
nological development and potential applications within the 
physical sciences, the concern for alternative careers is not as acute 
because the job picture is not as dismal. Observations have been 
made, however, that graduate departments in all natural sciences 
are assuming more functions similar to those of^ professional 
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schools. The Pft.D. has an obvious incrfasing market, value In 
industry because of new technologies that create a need for physical 
and biological scientists. In many instances, corporate industry' 
seeks the .same qualities in. doctorates that universities do, and 
hiring practices may be indistinguishable.^ , 

, Some of the physical and biological sciencesi nonetheless/ are 
making concerted efforts to obtain information and guidance from 
industry in program revisions that will meet the needs of potential 
employers. Disciplines and specialties closely tied to the deverop- 
< ' ment and utilization of natural resources, such as chemistry and 
geology, maintain close contact with significant industrial develop' 
ments, When new industries are launched in response to social 
trends or the development of new technologies, Ph.D/s may be 
employed in either managerial or production design and develop- 
ment capacities. _ 
The American Institute of Physicsjs engaged currently W 

^altng with^he employment^ for physicists during the next 

decade. Observers suggest that the job market has produced a 
blurring of the boundaries separating theoretical physics, .applied 
physics and engineering* New careers may place more of a premium - 
on creatiyyiess and adaptability than on disciplinary prepiiration. 

Physj^iis cited frequently as an exemplary discipline for the way 
in which the changing job market is handled, Approximately 1,000 
Ph,D.*s enter the job market each year, roughly 25 percent of them 
in academic research or teaching. Both national organizations and 
academic departments are attuned to the nation's needfj and the 
possibilities of oversupply. For the most part, career alternatives 
are not viewed as widely different from traditional placement 
opportunities. 

Specialties in mathematics, statistics and computer science are 
not as actively concerned with career alternatives because the job 
market is not drastic. Chemistry openinp in academic settings 
have. declined and are expected to decline further, but since a large 
percent of chemistry graduates are placed in industrial and govern- 
ment research, the need for career options is not acute. 

Job markets in entomology, botany, biochemistry and micro- 
biology are seen as competitive but not unduly difficult for 
doctorates in attractive specialties. Biochemists are needed in the 
food industries J botanists am employable in conservation and 
. . environmental iSpecialties; insect ecology is a growing specialty in 
entomology; and microbiologists may be the beneficiaries of job 
markets that are still expanding. 

Geologists may find employment in environmental studies or the 
exploration, ^ development, and management of nonrenewable 
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resourcfs. Geographers, with spfecialties such as cartography, iatel- 
lite analysis and remote iensing, are in sufficient dertand to 
warrknt optirnisrn arnbng faculty advisers. ? 

HunianiUes and Arts I ' , . < 

Reactions to the changing job market heve been, mere Strenuous 
in the humanities than any other general area of advanced study. 
Job placement has always depended heavily on academic labor 
markets, and PK.D.'s who specialize in philosophy, history, 
Hterature or languages have traditionally been regarded as college 
teachers* Such disciplines are still characterized by heavy teaching 
loads at the undergraduate level and limited opportunities for 
research and scholarship in smaller institutions, 
, / The activities of the Modern Language Association and the 
American Historical Association in meeting the changing demands 
of depressed job markets have been notei^orthy. There have been 
strong attempts to inform prospective graduate students of limita= 
tions in the Job market, and there haVe been notable efforts to assist 
in the placement of doctoral graduates, Also, many academic 
departments have re»emphasized their responsibilities for, place- 
ment of graduates, Adequate placement is no longer . thought 
possible either through centralized campus placement services or 
wdrd-of-mouth communications among faculty members. Profes= 
sidTial societies within the humanities and arts show a 'varying 
interest in placement efforts. The American philological Associa- 
tion And the Archaelogical Institute of America, for example, run 
joint placement services, but do not collect statistical information 
on supply and demand. ^ 

Alternative careers are of obvious Interest within many areas of 
the humanities, Doctorates in history are now^ employed in 
museums, libraries and archives; philosophy majors with an, 
interest in logic are increasingly interested in computer applications, 
and design r and specialists -in literature and foreign languages 
display a' growing interest in technical, practical, or commercial 
applications of their specialiies. The extent to which new. careers 
are open in the humanities and arts, however, is quite'dlfficult to 
determine. Doctorates in history^ literature, , and languages — by 
virtue of being bright, articulate iridividuals — may find emjploy- 
ment in literary or publishing occupations that are convergent with 
academic careers, but it is not easy to specify options or alterna- 
tives that follow naturally frorii course work and study in graduate 
schnDL'Yet, the humanities Ph.D. has perspectives and a concern 
wjth values that are. noticeable to corporations seeking, better , 
communication with the general public, Induf trial training and the 
broad concern with adult development, executive stress and mid- 
career anxieties suggest roles that the humanities and arts may play 
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evenCuairy in corporate industry. For thi present, however, m6ye= 
ment into such openings Is dependent upon iriEividual Initiative 
"arid adaptability^ Certain fields of art, on jhe other hand, are 
appUcable In community service or health service occupations. For 
example, the visual arts can lead Jq-niW careers in gerontology and 
recreation^ or to newi^applications In exjpressive therapy;, 

Behavioral and Social Sciencei . - , 

The behavioraKand social sciences have identified an array of 
alternative careers in ecology, environmental, population and 
quality-of'life issues. Concepts and methods in applied^ areas of 
psychology, sociology, political science and economics are seen as 
particularly relevant tO the issues as they have been defined for 
purposes of policy plaririing and developmehtr Disciplines within 
this general area of advanced study also have many precedents for 
w6rk In human and social services as practitioners or professionals 
in private practice. . ' ; 

The American Psychological Association has taken the lead in 
discussing career opportunities for psychologists in "'expanding and 
emerging areas"^.while the American Pqlitical Science Association 
has provided a guide for students and faculty in "career alternatives 
for political scientlsts/'^Other disciplines have identified possibili= 
tips in recreation and community services while still others; such as 
anthropology, are able to place graduates, in areas dealing with 
public policy Issues. Many of these employment ppportunities^tre 
temporary, however, and must be regarded as contract or "fre^ 
lance" work that is primarily consultative irt'nature. ' ' j 

The continuing expansion of government services provides 
different possibilities for 'political scientists, 'sociologists, and 
psychologists. Criminal Justice, civil justice, crisis interventidh, 
legal reform and court administration can be mentioned as job 
openings that bring, behaytojral scientists inW 
judicial system. Police departments, prisons and juvenile detention 
centers hive frequently employed psychologists for cliagnosEic/ 
consultative and training purposes: Drug and alcohol abuse 
programs inyolve^rkihing and, educational componenti that are, 
compatible with the training and preparation of many behavioral 
scientists. . . . . ^ - , 

Alternative careers are also seen in human resources develop- 
ment, staff development, . oceupatiqnal safety, environmental 
design, urban studies and business systems. The increasing concern 
with consumerism suggests other possibilities that may eventually 
use the talents of behavioral scifritists more extensively. The 
number of psychologists, political scientists, sociologists and 
economists working in the. various phases of program evaluation 
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has obviously mcreased during the past decaye* f t dt ral and state 
legislation sponioring Social action programs increasingly require 
forms pf assessment or J evaluation that almost dictate Inter- 
disciplinary approaches by behavioral and social scientists* 

Profeiilonal and Applied Fieldi ; ■ ^ - - 

Most of the disciplines represented in this general area still place 
dqctoral graduates in traditidtial careers, and the interest in 
alternative careers will vary greatly from specialty to specialty. 
Engineering, journalism, rnanagement science, forest resources and 
agricultural economics are indicative, therefore, of areas of specif' 
, ization in which the job markiet is pictured quite differently from 
that in the humanities or behavioral and social sciences! Doctorates 
in applied sptcialties, such as food science, generally fin^ suitable 
openings within^the academic job market, and Ph. D* graduates in 
veterina^ medical fields appear to have ample opportunities in 
research or teaching as well as. new openings in wildlift manage- 
ment, conservation and ecology. 

Professional and applied fields, by their nature, are traditionally 
oriented to non-academic labor markets and have benefited in many 
specialties from the depressed opportunities in othen fields* None- 
theless, "practitioners make up a significant portion of most univer= 
sity faculties, and teaching bpporturiitfes are not as abundant as 
they have been in recent years* . . > ' ^ 

Professional specialties in engineering and t¥chnolbgy have been 
studied closely by the National Science Foundation and display a 
.particularly different career pattern* Technological innovations 
and development remain important factors in a large number of 
career paUerns, aiid engineers, as an occupational group, have 
been frequently cited for their yersafeiiity and adaptiveness. Thr 
changing career pattern engineering and technical specialties are 
seen, nonetheless, in the promis^s of health systems, biotechnology, 
biomedical engineering, industrial biology, environmental health, 
and numerous other /cross-disciplina^ approaches that blur 
conventional distinctions between the physical^ biological ^and 
engineering sciences. No other professional specialties illustrate 
better the interactions of subdisciplines and the possibilities of 
career options. Yet, engineering is orte major field of specialization 
where the projected supply remains lower than the projected 
demand. 

Agriculture and its related fields may be mentioned as an area in 
which considerable optimism about the Job market 'can still be 
encountered. Specialties or disciplines such as agronomy, horti- 
culture, agricultural engineering and poultry science still provide' 
doctoral graduates with choices of appreciable latitude. One factor 
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favoring the job market for doctorates if the industrial demand for 
graduates at the. master's level. Faculty advisers believe it is often 
advantageous to the individual to enter the Job market early and to. . 
g'f ek further training and graduate study ^hile employed* Contrary 

, to predictions of a few Vears ago, keaching poiitioni have not 
declined because of the decreasing demand for agricultural courses. . 

Education is the , most noticeable example of a professional or 
applied discipline in which the Job market has become uncertain. 
Alternative careers fof educational doctorates, however,, may be' 
seen in industrial and^ governmental openings tha^^ can utilize 
educational expertise in training and development| capacities. - 
Specialists in curriculum development and instructional tnetliods 

. may find openings in military organizations, government agencies 
and corporate industry. Insiructldrial media specialists may br 
employed in librarits^ private research and service organizations, 
and iridustrial training. Specialists in physical education may find 
"new" careers in community service or public recreation. Others, 
^uch as fducatidnal psychologists and counselors, may work in the 
private sector as special consultants ot go intb private practice. , . 

/ Business, industrial and financial management may be mentioned 
as. a professional or applied field with particular , relevance" for 
career altemativtes. Plaeement possibilities i^t career options* in 
many disciplines often *'shake down' to management careers. 
Resource development and utilization, a^ a major social concern, 
suggest bp tions for many specialties in the management of renew- 
ahie resources (soil, water, air, plants and animals) and, the conser^ 
vation of nonrenewable resources (fossil fuels and minerals)! 

PROGRAM CHANGES AND MODIFICATIONS 

There is irony perhaps in the fact that the Ph.D. has traditionally 
been regarded as a general degree and rfot as a specialised one. 
■poctpral programs have not been purported train or prepare 
candidates for specific teaching fields or for faculty positions as 
such. It is the college or university in its role of employer that has 
placed such a high premium on the doctorate and . not graduate 
departments in their provisions for advanced learning and study. 
Graduate education/ however^ has betfn notorioui for its rigidity. 
Graduate faculty believe that advanced training and study should 
be research-oriented and should take place i within a traditional 
discipline where the doctoral candidate masters the basic structure 
of that discipline and becomes something of a novitiate within a 
community of scholar. 

' Entry to graduate work depends not only on the opportunities 
that are perceived in advanced study but on the lack of opportunity 
seen in terminating one's education with « baccalaureate degree. If 
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.opportunities and possibilitiei are Unattractive upon the comple- 
tion of the bachelor's degree, many students will be receptive to 
taking graduate work, whether or not attractive possibilities on 
Receipt of the doctorate are foreseen. The depression years of the. 
1930s suggest that graduate work, survives even when Its rewards 
are hardly more noticeable than those at the undergraduate level. 

Nev^ Clienteles 

A major determinant of program changes. to meet new demands 
is the increased rate of participation by women and minority 
groups. If future rates of participation are higher than anticipated, 
the status, mobility and professlanal advancement of new doctor- 
ates may be altered appreciably. Women have received over 20 
percent of the doctoral degrees conferred in the past five years. 
Black Americans have received over three percent, while other 
minority grbups combined account for approximately eight 
percent. 8 Virtually all effom to project supply an^ demand are 
sensitive to the contingencies of increased participation by women 
and minority groups, but it is not known how v^ell project^fd trends 
accommodate these contingencies.. 

Other conditions bearing upon, the; emergence of alternative 
careers are the participation rates of older, part-time, or irregular 
graduate students^ the exttht to which Ph.D/s will be acceptable to 
community colleges that have avoided their employment in the 
past; and the likelihood of success for, new kinds oiF doctoral 
degrees. The successful accommodatian of paft-time or irregular 
graduate students will ■ require . more fliexible scheduling than 
graduate schools have permitted in the past, and institutional 
; interest in or commitment to the part-time or irregular student Way 
^ await satisfactory funding arrangements. Course scheduling has 
been dictated by the needs of traditional, bn-campus students/and 
institutional resources are closely tied to fulUtime itudents; Yet the 
potential pool of nontraditional graduate students can_ba_ieenJn„ 
the emphasis placed on continuing education for professional 
managerial and technical personnel in midcareer and the strong 
V ^emphases on adult development and career changes in general. 

Increased pressures upon two-year or community cojleges to 
upgrade their teaching faculties may alter significantly the demand 
for certain kinds of graduate work. If incentives are given in the 
form of salary increases tied ■ to advanced study, community 
college faculty will undoubtedly seek additional graduate work. 
The Rational Board on Graduate Education has recommended the 
development of cooperative programs between community colleges 
and universities that will strike the right balance between disii" 
plinary courses and instructional methods.^ Alabama is one state 
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that, has provided incihUve by regula^^ directly afficting thCf 
salaries of community collegi staff, 10 . 

The implications, of alternative graduate institutioni and 
progjfams^re difficult to draw. The emergence of Union Graduate 
SchooL Nova University, and Walden University suggests the 
existence of needs that presumably are not being met through 
traditional study, but the impact of thes# institutions is unknown* 
Their creation ,and popularity would appear to document the 
perceived heeds of some degree candidate for individualized; off- 
campus instruction; greater participation in program planning and 
. course f election,' and more, practical, directly, relevant fortrii pV 
research and study. Much the sanie can be said for graduate pro- 
grams listed as innovative or experimentaL One directoryll lists 
over a hundred such programs and their requirements. The criteria 
for such classificatipri would seem to depend primarily upon the 
rela>eatiQn ofcformal or organizational requirements in instruction^ 
In brief, changes in the structural or organizational arrangements 
of instruction, such as, residency on campus, internships and prac- 
ticums, Snd independent or individualized study, are more notice- 
able than innovations in learning content and substance. The direc- 
tion of change In the latter would -seem primarily to be toward 
career-orientation and emphasis on service-learning. 

' " . "■'-■■% ^ ' 

Predictable Reactions 

The "glut of Ph.D/s" in the job market of She early ,1970s was 
interpreted by some academic leaders as an opportunity to 
strengthen both graduate education itself and the professional 
standards of college faculties, The unplanned :^QWth and e^fpan- 
sion of the 1960s had produced unanticipalfd and uridesired 
corisequtnces, arid the changing job market Wai ^a be welcomed if 
it could produce some much needed reform or stabilization,. 

Ways in which graduate education might be strengthened are \ 1) 
increased selectivity for admissions to graduate work, 2) reduced 
time and effort in recruiting students, 3) improvement of student 
advisement 'arid"%bunseling, and 4) concerted efforts to review 
graduate programs for purposes of reducing nonproductive or 
excessively costly programs. ^ 

The experience of some research universities during the early 
1970s suggests that reduced recruitment has been a more npticeable 
reaction than increased selectivity or better recruitment practices. 
Active recruitment of highly talented candidates has been increas- 
ingly difficult with the diminished support of graduate education 
by the federal government; and increased selectivity has not always 
been possible because of the candidates attracted to particular 



graduate institutions and programs, Jhe changing attitude of the 
, federal go!/ernment toward graduate education has been accompa- 
nied by chaniipg valuei and attitudes in undergraduate, students 
who at anDther time would be .highly sought candicfates for doctor- 
;al programs, Professional education flelds^v such as law. and 
medicin'e, have been particularly attractive to undergradruates 
seeking ways to cope with social and environmental issues, By the 
same token; these same' issues have led to a negative reaction 
toward science and technology by many students. 

Improvements in the advisement of graduatt students and better 
supervision or direction in the preparation of doctorardissertations^ 
are difficult to detect; Enrollments in many programs have not 
dropped sufficiently for these particOUr purposes,, and t^^ is little 
.certainty that graduate faculty will turn the use of' spare time to the 
plans and intereiti of their students.* Few impressions can be 
gathered that graduate education has yet returned, or is about to 
return, to the kind of close, pei^onal relationships between faculty 
mentors and students that is sometimes envisioned^jyumbers 
alone, if not the divergent interests and values prTaculty and 
students, vyquld,. suggest that graduate work wllliremain more 
independent and individualized than undergrSd^te tfducation, but 
it will not become ''ideal, " 

Commendable effort may be seen in the review of doctorat 
programs in graduate and research universities (see Chapter 4). 
State governing boards and coordinating agencies have shown a 
definite interest in program review because of the limited resources ' 
available to. higher education in- general and the competing 
demands of institutions and programs. Forms of internal,' self-, 
initiated program review are increasingly evident, however, and 
signify an appreciable attempt to '*heal thyself." Internar review 
procedures may include the advantages of self-study and the 
benefits of outside consultants or visitors. Graduate departments 
must gather and analyze the various kinds of data . needed for 
program review, and prbfessional colleagues in other depaVtments 
can f render valuable assistance through Interviews with depart= 
mental staff and.graduate students. , 

Gf aduate Work at Other Levels 

. The chahgihg demands made upon graduate work at the doctoral 
level have both obvious arid hidden implications for advanced 
study at other levels. The master's degree has acquired a dubious 
status during the years of rapid expansion at the doctoral level, but 
the number of master's awarded in the past decade suggests that the 
degree continues to have a certain attractiveness or marketability 
of its ov/n. , , . 
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The Council of Graduate Schools, has issufd a policy statement 
on the master'i digrfe in which encouragement is given to the 
strengthening and improvemeht of work at that levehlS Programs 
formaster*s work should encompass a Well-defined and recognized 
. area of advanced study and should be available to students seeking 
Jevels of acadeniic acc^mplishment_sub^^^ the 
baccalaureate degr^. The master's would seem to be a level of 
graduate education at which both specialiEation and broad founda- 
tions should be encouraged. It is, in the opinion of many observers, 
the ideal location for experimental or innovative approaches to 
advanced study. 

More important, perhapirfhe master's degree continues to serve 
the educational needs of students seeking their first professional 
degree in various fields, the Master of Social VVork, (M.S.W.), the 
Master of Business Administration and others are logical 

terminal degrees for their respective specialties, and graduate 
programs offering such degrees have usually resisted pressures to 
upgrade their degree requirements unneceisarily. The success of the 
Master of Philosophy and the Master of Arts in Teaching degrees, 
both of which were originally intended to serve the needs of teach- 
ing faculty, has been less notable. The Doctor of Arts degree only 
recently has Heen given a "clean bill of health" by the^ Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education. 

Course Content and Substance 

The extent to which doctoral programs are actively changing 
course offerings and are content to meet new demands or expecta- 
tions is. difficult to determine. A general impression is readily 
formed that institutions are actively considering program changes 
to aceommodate new clienteles, such as junior college faculty and 
older, part-time students. Others are engaged in redefinitions of 
specialized fields of study through mergers or combinations of 
traditional majors, while still others are apparently interested in 
strengtheriing the use of minor or collateral fields of. study. Higher 
education as a field of study, for example, has become of interest to 
doctbrarcandidates in traditional disciplines because it offers a 
collateral specialty or complementary exposure that could prove 
beneficial in the job market/The frequency with which doctorates 
enter teaching fields is stjll sufiFicient to suggest that courses in 
instructibnal methods or curriculum development can be an asset, 
Opportunities for administrative positions are plentiful enough to 
suggest that a background in academic organization and gover- 
nance could be a decisive element in the candidate's credentials. 

A more common respotiie to changing circumstances in graduate 
education may be the addition or deletion of specific courses and 
re-directed emphases in instruction. The. receptivity of academic 
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departnients to coursts or seminars in teaching methods is a notice- 
able change on somf university campuses. Where "methods of 
instraction" once were thought unnecessary for bright, articulate 
graduate itudents, the depressed academic job market has brought 
a better appreciation of teaching effectiveness as such, and more 
wiiyniness to "teach how to teach." The teaching ^ssistantihip is 
no longer sufficient for the developrnent of teaching ikills, and 
seminars or workshops linking disciplinary concepts and instruc- 
tional methods make increasing sense, 

Other "add-on" courses include efforts to provide subsidiary 
skills and competencies in research, communication skilli, or 
project management and general exposures to public policy 
issues or concepts of professional development. The intent 
obviously is to supplement the doctoral candidate's program of 
specialisation with career-relevant, coursework that could be help- 
ful in the job market. The success of such courses is, ai would be 
expected, impossible to determine in the short run, Many may 
suffer ftom forms of ad hoc panaceas that have not been successful 
at the undergraduate level — e.g. ethnic studies, feniale psycho- 
'history, etc* — but they do represent a consideration of career 
placement on the part of academic departments and graduate 
faculty. / 

The active consideration of new or different careers for doctoral 
graduates and the reconstruction of courses or programs to serve 
\those careers vary greatly from acadjimic discipline to discipline 
and from institution to institution. Just^as generalizations about 
suftply and demand must be closely qualified by area of study, so 
mugt attempts to summarize program changes. The encouragement 
of n^w career patterns, hov^ever, will affect the choices and 
decisions made by doctoral candidates both in the selection of 
coursewWk and in job seeking* Modifications in degree require- 
ments, program content, and course offerings will undoubtedly be 
made as d^toral students seek employment in alternative occupa- 
tions and make their success or satisfaction known to their former 
mentors. \ 

The extent of program changes within the physical and biological 
sciences appears to be dependent upon the perceived pUcement 
opportunities withi)\^ industrial and go^yerhmental markets. Disci- 
plines evidently maintain a stattis quo when their graduates are 
having no difficulty postdoctoral placement or when there 
simply does not appear to be a significant non-academic market for 
its graduates. Virtually alWhe physical and biological sciences may 
^be described, however, ass "increasingly sensitive" to industrial, 
business and governmental sectors of the job market. 



Program changes within the humanities include Interdepart- 
mental exchanges whereby itudents in histoiy may take course- 
work in library sciences and students in Romance languages may 
take courses in business or journaliim; Some disciplines such as 
philpsbphy, speec h, and^ f oraign languages have become greatly 
interested in provIHfng^^iervice courses for other disciplines* Such 
couries can provide both an extended base of knowleHge for 
students majoring in other disciplines and maintain course enroll- 
ments within the service department. Comparative literature 
courses have become quite attractive to olderrrpart-time-students- 
who desire only to follow their . intellectual and recreational 
Interests* , > , 

For the behavioral and social sciences, modifications in program 
content or substance are seen in the broadening of subject matter 
^ courses that will lessen the epiphasis on specialization, an increased 
concern with sharpening research and applied skills, and different 
distributional requirements for minor or collateral studies. Couiie 
content is revised in some instances to make its value more obvious 
to both graduate students and prospective employers* Other efforts 
include interdisciplinary approaches to social and cultural issues 
that place the discipline in better perspective. 

No attempt is made to summarise program changes in 
professional or applied fields. Change is undoubtedly dependent 
upon the peculiarities of specific professions, and generalizations 
across professional specialties may be absurd. Many professional 
or applied fields, have not experienced the shock waves felt In the 
humanities, and the impetus^ for program changes apparently 
comes from other sources. The overall demand for professional 
V education has remained relatively high, and graduate students who 
once sought traditional disciplines have been turning increasingly 
to fields of study wherf the hope of tangible rewards has appeared 
better founded* 

V SUMAAARY AND CONCtUSIONS 

. ■ j ; \ \ _____ ' 

The uncertain Job market of the-197Qs hW^produced ah extensive 
concern bothjadtbin^hepfofessional societies and in graduate insti- 
tutions for the career placement of, new doctorates* As the 
academic Job market has tightened, the search for other career 
options has Intensified. Ph. D/s are regarded as talented' and 
versatile, and they are thought to have specialized skills and 
competencies that should be of service in^ non-academic occupa- 
tions. With the continued possibility of a national overaupply, new 
doctorates must gain job opportunities increasingly in industry, 
busings, government and other sectors of the non-academsc Job 
market. .J 



The overall picture for new careers, different options or other 
alternatives varies greatly frDni discipline to discipline and from 
specialty to specialty within the separate disciplines. The broad, 
general category of physical and biological sciences gives employ- 
ment outlooks that are quite different from those in the humanities 
and arts. The biologicai and social sciences differ in job possibilities 
from the larger category of profesiional or applied fields, 

The resolution of career problems and issues requires coopera- 
tipn among national agencies, such as the National Science 
Foundation, professional societies and associationi representing the 
various academic disciplines, and the graduate institutions supply- 
ing the nation's doctorates. All three have vested Interests in the 
national supply arid demand of Ph.D/s, and the overall process 
must be studied more iystematically,, Graduate institutions need 
better information about the placement of their own graduates; 
.professional societies need better monitors for the dips and swings 
of job markets- and federal agencies need a closer working relation- 
ship with other agencies and Inititutions that are obviously 
concerned with similar or related problems. \ 

By virtue of their talents, and advanced study, Ph.D/s must be 
regarded as a national commodity, and graduate institutions, 
professional societies and federal agencies must address the issue in 
terms of national needs. Regional and state variations are evident, 
however, and should not be ignored in program plannirig, develop- 
ment and evaluation. ' ' ^ 

Program changes in graduatejedueatioh arediverse and extensive 
but may not address career p^obl^ms and issues as directly as they 
should. Some suspicion must be expressed that many of the career 
options and alternatives exploffd in the 1970s are strictly stop-gap 
jneasures. Some observers believe that many Ph.D/s will remain in 
non-academic positions only until such time when suitable academic 
appointments become available. But there is also reason to believe 
that experience in non-academic employment could benefit these 
returning Ph.D. s immensely. Graduate education has been a 
cloistered experience in many respects, and.*^the present concern 
with alternative posiibilities is not without beneficial effects upon 
the overall perspective of Ph.D. 's. 

Program changes in graduate education will undoubtedly 
continue oh an incremental or gradual basis. Visionary refgrms are 
neither urgent nor likely. Distinct advantages should accrue, 
howevW, if continued program changes include a systemic confcem , 
for; instructional improvement both in the conduct of gradi3ate 
courses and in the preparation of graduate students who will enter 
the academic labor market. Other program, changes should be 
made with continued sensitivity to the caprices of job market and 
placement oppbrtunities. ■ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



INFLUENCING ACADEMIC 
outcomes: 

I . .. 

! THE POWER AND IMPAQ OF 

STATEWIDE PROGRAM REVIEWS 



jAM|S R. MINGLE i 

Pessimistic projections of the need for new faculty lead inevitably 
tp the queitions i What can be done about it7 Will iht market adjtwt 
itself? Will the institutions responsible for the production of new 
laeulty adjust themselves? What can and should state%vide pianners 
and decision makers da? 

Thii chapter Is concerned with the stdtes' response to the 
question. "What can be done?" Its basic assumption U that neither 
market forces nor the institutions acting alone will alleviate the 
problem full^. The states' options to r^onfront these difficult and 
cornplex questions are several; but none of them are thoroughly 
satisfying. 

Statewide planriini and evaluation of higher education have 
developed rapidly in recent years with authority settling prirnarily 
in the hands^f regulatory coordinating boards ard central govern- 
ing boards. Their ability to influence the academic outcomei of 
institutions, however, iseonstrained both.by kncswledge and longi 
standing traditions of academic freedom and institutional autono^ 
my. State planning agencies can implement change through analyt» 
ical studies and budget recommehdation; but the effect of these 
actions is limited. For the most part, higher education continues to 
Be fund?d on an increntental basis — last year s budget is the base 
for this year's, leaving little flexibility, Formulas are equity devices 
designed to distribute funds according to shares ©f enrollnient, not 



academic outcomes. Institutional management premgatives usually 
prohibit much direct control by states over the allocation of dollars 
to specific programs and objeqtives. Analytic studies and man- 
power projections done by state agencies, while valuable tools, 
depend on the more indirect power/ of information and "fact" tb 
influence. Findings which demonstrate the need for new kinds of 
graduates and a declining need for others can be and are sometinies 
ignored. j'. 

The power to approve new programs and review and terminate, 
existing ones is a different matter, however. But, review of academ- 
ic programs, even when carried out by the hisher education corn- 
munity itself, is a highly sensitlv^' subject. Intrusion into questions 
of quality and institutional freedpm as well as the potential povver 
of program review are involved. Aspirations of growing institu- 
tions can be limited, other institutions eKpanded, interinstitutional 
cooperation mandated and programs terminated. These decisions 
can bring about sweeping and often painful changes in the institu- 
tions which experience them. Used wisely though, progrann 
approval and review powers can be higher education's most effec- 
=ti¥€=tooliorratiOna! planning^and accountability. 

A number ''of states, thrbugh coordinating and consoUdated 
governing or system boards, have undertaken academic program 
reviews of' their institutions' existing programs. In some states, 
review has been limited to public institutions; in a few, both public 
and private have been included. A variety of approaches have been 
used, stemming from different moti^atiQns and using different 
criteria for eviluation. Brief summaries of activities in Florida, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and New York, and a more detailed 
study of the recent review in Louisiana, describe approaches taken. 
These examples suggest two distinct types of review i quantitative 
ones concerned^primarily with degree productivity; and qualitative 
ones concerned, with a broader set of criteria — duplication, 
efficiency, need ^nd effectiveness. 

Central to this inquiry are the answers to questions abput the 
efficacy of statevyide review and its impact on institutions, both 
intended and unintended, as well as Us^relationship to manpower 
considerations, cob savings, planmng arid coordination, and quali- 
tative improvemen|. * 

SELECTED STATE REVIEWS 



Virginia 



Virginia's review o 
Council of Higher Ed^ 



J: 



e^cisclng programs, conducted by the State 
Jca|ion, is limited to quantitative factors, 
namely, degree produ^tiyity. With community college programs 
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reviewed ont year and senior level the following year, 

ihe Council canducts its review of public instikulions onci^ each 
biennium. Qualitative evaluatiDii, the Council notes, is ''at least as 
important" as degree productivity, but the responsibility to assess 
quality reniains^ with the institutions. 1 

Thf first step in Virginia's evaluation is the tabulation of degrees 
conferred in each program at each level and calculation of the 
average per year ovRr several years. The review allows for recogni- 
tion of start-up time for new prograins, escempting, for e:<aniple, 
doctoral programs begun within the past four years. Using an 
annual average over five years, bachelor's programs are e5<pected 
to produce five degrees per year; master's programs, three; and 
doctoral programs, tw^d. Progranis which do not meet these levels 
can be justified for continuance on the basis of Service to other 
programs (courses offered by om program but used by other pro- 
grams) and/or research projects underway, 

Since 1974, Virginia's quantitative review has resulted in the 
termination of 143 programs, includini 10 at the doctoral level. 
The cost impact, however, has been minlmah With f^w students 
and few resources devoted to low productivity programs, little 
direct saving is- achieved by termination. Library budgets are af- 
fected, however, since they are explicitly tied to the number of pro- 
grams by level. 



V 

Tennessee's efforts to review existing programs have also been 
quantitative in nature. Iniliatedby the Tennessee Higher Education 
Commission (THEC).in 1974 and conducted again in 1977, the 
reviews consisted of identification of programs at all levels with 
low degree productivity, followed by independent eyaluations by 
the two institutional governing boards in the state, Programs are 
classified as low-producing according to level, age of the program 
and average number of graduates during a four-year period. For 
example, associate degree programs In e^^istence for longer thariN 
four years with average, degree production of less than 10 graduates 
were included in the low production list in 1977. Likewise, doctoral 
programs over six years old with less than an average of three 
graduates peryear were included. 

The two governing boards have developed additional criteria to 
evaluate low-producing prograins, including standards for faculty 
load, cost per student credit hour, utilization of courses in other 
programs and "headcount" enrollment of majors. The^ review in 
1977 produced a list of 293 low-producing programs (about 30 
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percent of all programs offered in the state), Of this nunnber, the 
governing boards chose to terminate 11 programs, consolidate 13 
additional ones and continue to monitor 140 other programs for 
either one-year or three-year in-depth reviews. 

As the Tennissee Commissiori notes in the summary report of 
the review, the elimination of low-producing programs does not 
necessarily mean cost savings. By definition, these programs havt 
few students and generate few dollars through the formula system 
in Tennessee which links enrollment directly to appropriations/ 
The cost impact of the 11 programs eliminated was estimated by 
THEC at $35,630, an aniount which represented the estimated ap- 
propriation generated by these programs for FY 1978-79, had the 
programs been operational in fall, 1977. Eight of the prograrns 
terminated had zero cost impact, representing situations '*where the 
production of graduates was virtually nonexistent (and) the institu- 
tions had already reallocated the faculty positions to more viable 
programs,"^ , . --^ 

Florida , ^ 

Florida is an example of a state which has evolved from a review 
dominated by quantitative factors to one which is primarily quali^ 
tative in nature; Initiated and conducted by the .State University 
System (SUS) in Florida (a central governing board for all public 
senior instltutioni), program review prior to 1975 was limited to an 
annual analysis of degree productivity at different levels. Under- 
productive programs were placed "on probation" and if they 
remained underproductive for three consecutive evaluations, were 
subject to in-depth study (which included qualitative considera- 
tions) and possible termination. 

The procedure produced substantial opposition among faculty 
and administrators in the institutions, who argued that the princi- 
pal purpdie, despite the qualitative aipects, was to terminate 
programs. Further, they objected strongly applying the term 
"probation" to the undei^roductive programs identified by the 
Regents' staff. While the term may have had appeal to legislators; 
and possibly to the lay public, in the minds oJf the faculty it left the 
program with a stigma from which it was difficult to recover.^ 

Beginning in 1976, the review of programs in Florida was sub- 
stantially altered,. Now, in the first cycle of a five-year, continuous 
process, SUS has undertaken the review of all programs in its insti- 
tutions: Reviews are conducted of programs, across all levels, at 
the same time. While discontinuance of programs is one possible 
'outcome, the emphads has shifted to qualitative considerations, 
which can mean enhancement as well as terrr':5ation and other 
options. Unlike the pre-197fif evaluations, outside consultants now 
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play a major role In the process, a change which the System office 
notes has greatly Increased the cosfc of evaluation, 

Evaluations - began with teacher education and engineering 
programs in 1976; along with the independent studies and external 
degree programs offered in two institutions. By spring, 1978, 
reviews had also been completed in oceanography and marine 
science, foreign languages, classics, linguistics and nursing. 

The Board of Regents has accepted a wide-rangiag set of recom- 
mendations from the review process thus far. In place of a pro- 
posed new engineering progranh the engineering review recom- 
mended a consortium arrangemerit for the southeast Florida area, 
In teacher education, some doctoral programs will be phased out 
(Florida Atlantic University and the University of South Florida) 
and a ''recommendation was adopted which aimed to limit under- 
graduate education enrollments statewide, As a result of the 
prugram review, the Institute of Oceanography was directed to 
revise its plans to include participation of private institutions. The 
Board also adopted the recommendations' of the consultants to 
phase out a bachelors program in nursing at Florida Intematibhal 
University, 



Kentucky . 

Kentucky's review of programs falls Into the qualitative category. 
Begun In 1976, the review was limited to doctoral programs in the 
two Institutions which offer programs at that level — the Universi- 
ty of Kentucky and the University of Louisville. The review was 
conducted by a panel of consultants drawn from outside the state, ^ 

The Institutions were asked to submit selected data about all of. 
their doctoral programs and, from these, a number were selicted 
for intensive review/' which included on-campus visits. The panel 
chose to hold on-site evaluations of all of the University of Louis- - 
ville programs and a selected number at the University of Kentucky . 
The panel, in Its own words, focused on quality but "inevitably" 
was also_ concerned with other criteria, such as need, costs and ■ 
benefits.'^ \ 

Panel consultants did not make specific recommendations cn dis= 
continuance, but recommended. In some cases, that programs be 
'^markedly improved or suspended" until a further/ "expert'' 
evaluation could be conducted; A small group of programs at^both 
the University of Louisville and the University of Kentucky fell into 
Jthis probationary category. The "expert" evaluations were\not 
conducted, however; the Council decided to postpone action and 
study more closely the question of need for the programs before 

proceeding. Following the doctoral reviews, the Council also chose 
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to expand its review to the bachelors and masters level so that 
decisions about a particular prograrn would benefit from evaluation 
at all levels. ' 

The panel found that most doctoral programs in the state were 
relatively small and involved minimal cost, although they admitted 
that cost was difficult to determine; especially since evaluation had 
been concerned only with the doctoral level of degree programs. 

Program review in Kentucky was part of an overall effort to 
revise the "role and mission'' statements of the state's universities in 
an effort to make them more specific and eliminate duplicative 
efforts. The principal conflict canie ovet the respective roles of the 
University of Kentucky and the University of Louisville, both of 
which fought hard to prevent any restriction on their current 
operations and future aspirations; Initial proposals that called for 
designation of the University of Louisville as the state's "urban 
university" (which implied a more limited-array of programs) 
brought significant opposition from both of the institutions. The 
University of Louisville objected by arguing that the state should 
expand, not contract/ doctoral education. Furthermorei the 
University of Kentucky object*^d to Louisville's designation as "the 
urban" institution as a possible basis for restricting its own 
offerings, The final compromise reaisured the University of Ken- 
tucky of its responsibility to offer programs "in all fields/' while 
Louisville was told that the criterion, in terminating programs 
would not be duplication with University of Kentucky programs, 
but whether these programs fit the institution's "urban" mission. In 
the words of one observer, it was a compromise which designated 
Louisville as "more than a regional university, but less than the 
University of Kentucky," ' ^ 

New York . ^ ' 

^ Postsecondary education in New York is presided over by a 
\ Board of Regents which has the resp'onsibility for planning and 
coordination, registration ofinstitutionsand^ program approval for 
both public and private institutions. The^ Regents appoint the 
Commissioner of Education, who is the chief executive officer of 
the State Education Department. There are two statutory public 
institutional , goyerning boards in the state one for the State 
University of New York (SUNY), consisting of 35 two-year institu- 
tions and 29 senior institutions; and ond^^for the City University of 
New York (CUNY). ^ , ^ , 

Through the staff of the New York State Education Department,, 
the Board of Regents became increasingly concerned with the 
evaluation of doctoral education in the early 1970s. In 1972, the 



Rtgents announced the creation of a Commission on Doctoral 
Education which released its report in 1973. Among other recom* 
mendations, the "Fleming Commission/' as it came to be known, 
recommended that the Regents undertake comprehensive evalua- 
tion procedures for its doctora] programs,^ 

The Board initiated a review procedure using outside consultants 
In 1973, beginning with seventeen Ph.D. programs in history. In 
the next two years, reviews were also completed in astronomy, 
English and physics. 

The resulting terminations at both public and private institutions 
shocked and angered the institutions, eipecially the Board of 
Trustees of SUNY who went to the state Supreme Court to chal- 
lenge the Regents' authority to terminate ihe English and history 
doctoral programs at the Albany campus. The case was resolved in 
1977 in favor of the Regents' action to terminate. 

While program review^ as conducted by the Regents was not 
specifically tied to budgetary considerations, neither was it un- 
related. Both the state in general and the public university system 
were undergoing a financial crisis of the first magnitude during the 
period,, _ 

Senior institutions in the SUNY system were also conducting . 
program reviews during this period of retrenchiTienl in New York. 
Emmett B., Fields who assumed the presidency of SUNY-Albany in 
1975 (now presideht of Vanderbilt) talked to a group of Southern 
legislators about the impact of that retrenchment on his institutiGn 
and the use of program review to carry it out.^ 

Fields noted that when the executive budget was published for 
1976-77, SUNY-Albany found^ that it was scheduled to lose 118 
positions and nearly $1,8 million from its base budget of $44 
million. (The budget had been reduced by Si. 2 million the previous 
year.) The institution was faced v^ith a double problem. Not only 
was it necessary to make these mandated cuts, but long-term 
planning meant that additional funds would need to be freed to 
enhance other programs, - 

An administrative and faculty task " force war able, within a 
mbnth's time, to put together a plan which not only managed the 
mandator^r cuts but Ifreed additionar resources for program en= 
hancement. The task force established a system of program priori- 
ties, using five criteria: 1) program quality; 2) centrality — the 
degree to which a program represented a basic and traditional 
discipline; 3) potential for the program to "address policy isfues," a 
mission which the institution had recently adopted as its new 
direction; 4) student demand; and 5) cost. 

The Task Force recommended to the Commissioner that 20 
degree programs be terminated at SUNY-Albany. Included were 
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eight bachelor's programs, the elimination of several whole depart- 
ments, and the entire School of Nursing. In alL about a sixth of the 
institutioas program offerings were eliminated. In addition, a 
number of administrative offices were recomrnended for termina- 
tion, reorganizatjon or reduction of personneL 

The recommendations were accepted by both the Chancellor and 
the Board of Trustees of SUNY. The legislature passed the 
Executive Budget with one adjustment. 

SUHY-Albany was able to respond so quickly and effectively to 
financial retrenchment because of a program review initiated and 
- -^dngoing ^nce 1970. Ninety-four separate evaluations had been 
conducted. Through a system of external peer review and the 
development of a sophisticated data base, the institution had 
managed to arrange its priorities and respond to budget cuts. The 
institution notes, however, that it was its own review, not the 
Regents', which allowed for the quick response, 

Louisiana ^ — 

The Louisiana Board of Regents, successor to the Louisiana 
Coordinating Council, was created in 1974. It serves as the state- 
wide coordinating agency for postsecondary education. While its 
name implies central governance, institutions are actually managed 
by three constitutional]y'^mandated governing boards. The Board 
of Regents, however, holds constitutional authprity for planning 
and coordination, and all proposed and existing degree programs 
are subject to Board approval. 

The Bq^rd of Regents chose to exercise its power to review 
existing programs within the first year of its eKiste nee. The problem 
of duplication of doctoral programs was viewed as especially acute. 
Louisiana, by 1975, had distributed doctoral education among 
seven different public institutions, in addition to the doctoral pro- 
grams at independent rulane, and was facing aspirations for 
doctoral education from other institutions as well. Planners 
compared their state in this respect to other Southern states of 
^ similar size and resources which had only one, two or three 
doctojaLgranting schools. 

Motivations to initiate the review were a mixture of concern over 
'cost and efficiency, the employment market ior graduates, and the' 
quality of the programs. Initially, however, questions of cost and^ 
need appeared to dominate the thinking of the Board. Planning for * 
there view of doctoral programs Was done by the staff of the Board 
of T^ege^ts. Time was a critical factor t- the staff had sit a goal of 
completing the review of all doctoral programs in the state by the 
spring of 1976. Borrowing heavily from the few states which had 
undertaken qualitative reviews (especially New York), the staff put 
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together a review process which began with the duplicated pro- 
grams^and then moved on to the ujiduplicated ones. Institutions 
completed "self-study" reports for each of their programs by 
providing data on a number of program elements, including 
structure, student charaGteristics, personnel, curriculum, facilities, 
library resources and finances, The qualitative evaluation was 
conducted by visiting teams of consultants from outside the state. 
The teams evaluated all of the doctoral programs in Louisiana in 
their respective fields, 

Consultants were selected by contacting the national profes- 
sional associations and submitting lists of names to the institutions 
for their additions and deletions. After examining the self-study 
reports and making one-day campus visits, consultants submitted 
written reports to the Board and the institutions, whc were asked 
- to respond. As evaluations were received, the Regents held public 
hearings, reviewed staff recommendations and then took action. 

Review teams completed the last evaluation in March, 1978, 
Despite missing their somewhat unrealistic deidllne, the Board 
carried out a large undertaking in a surprisingly short period of 
time. The Board by the end of 1977 had made decisions on a total 
of 76 separate doctoral programs in tKe state (programs at Tulane 
were also reviewed but no action was taken on these reports). 
Another score of programs await decision, pending reports from 
the review teams. The tally, thus far, is 20 terminations, 48 
programs to be "maintained and strengthened,"' and eight programs 
awarded a special commendation of excellence. 

None of the institutions escaped the Regents* review without at 
least one of its doctoral programs being terminated. However, 
there exist stark contrasts in the views of Institutions regarding 
program review in Louisiana. Institutional perspectives of the 
process are influenced by their view of the outcomes. This "differ- 
ence of opinion exists within single institutions as well, depending 
strongly on the impact of the review on the individuars own 
department or unit. More important, the impact of the Regents' 
review beyond the immediate outcomes of termination or commen- 
aation was considerably different from institution to institution, 

LSU-Baton Rouge, which as a whole views the Regents' review in 
positive terms, finds its position in the state greatly strengthened. 
While the institution lost a doctoral program in political science, 
saw itg Ph.D. programs in business consolidated, and suffered 
strong criUcism of its education programs, it also had programs 
commended, some of which the consultants prodaimed as among 
the best in the country. v 

For some of the regional institutions, the impact of the termina- 
tions and their response to the evaluation has been "more negative. 
The review has meant not only program terminations but broader 



implications for the character of th^e institutions and their aspira- 
tions for the future. McNeese State University in Lake Charles lost 
all of its doctoral programs when its education programs were 
terminated. Northeast Louisiana University in Monroe, which also 
lost its education doctorates, was left with only the doctor of 
pharmacy degree. At Louisiana Tech Univers ity in Rus ton/ where 
programs in economics aM maniimatics were terfmhaled, the 
institution was left with doctorates in engineering and business 
administration. 

Without any of their programs being commended for excellence, 
these institutions had little to alleviate the sting of criticism brought 
about from terminations. The public nature of the review process 
and its reporting in the state and national press added to the sense 
of injur/ felt by some personnel in these institutions. 

Institutional Impact 

Let us examine more closely the institutional impact of the 
Regents' review at two institutions in the state — LSU-Baton Rouge, 
the state's only comprehensive university, which underwent 48 
separate doctoral reviews; and Northeast Louisiana University in 
Monroe, a regional institutiort and newcomer to doctoral education 
which had doctoral programs evaluated in its Coliege of Education' 
and pharmacy program.^ ' 

The sheer number of doctoral programs reviewed at LSU-Baton 
Rouge meant that the extensiveness of the review process was con- 
siderably greater than "in any other Louisiana institution. During 
some periods, consulting teams were visiting the campus at the rate 
of one per week, an intense and time-consuming experience for the 
individuals involved. ^ - 

, The effect of the review went well beyond the specific actions 
taken by the Board and reported in the press. Administrators and 
deans at LSU-reported a variety of impacts on curriculum, tenure 
decisions, allocation of funds and general quality of doctoral 
programs. Efficiency and concern over duplicative programs may 
have beeh the spur ta start the review, but the nature of the process 
itself quickly changed the focus, External consultants, after all, are 
drawn from the disciplines tHey ar^e charged with evaluating. Their 
focus at LSU,^ while not excluding productivity and need factors, 
was more on the qualitative aspects of graduate education. 
' Cost saving has not been one of the outcomes of the review,: 
however. As one administrative officer put it, "You save money hy^ 
terminating people, not programs." In political science, where a 
doctoral program was terminated, the masters program remains 
and the institution has chosen to strengthen the program any to 
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submit a new proposaL The programs terrninated in the business 
school were actualJy consolidations, with no change in enrollment 

or resources. 

This lack of cost saving does not diminish the review's inipact. 
Program review at LSU undoubtedly served as a catalyst for a ^reat 
deal of internal change in the institution. In some cases, the reports 
of the consultants confirmed the findings of institutional reviews of 
the past and provided the necessary leverage to administrative 
officers to carry out the reform. An internal review conducted by 
the institution had concluded, for example, that four doctoral pro- 
grams in business should be consoHdated, offering one doctoral 
degree instead of separate degrees from leach of the departments of 
management, finanee, marketing and quantitative methods. These 
consolidations did not limit program availability — separate 
departments still escist. Administrators believe, however, they are 
more cooperative and integrative in their efforts. 

Internal reallocation appears to be ah inevitable outcome of the 
review process, even when terminations do not take place. When 
review reports are released they indicate both the strong and the 
weak. This creates political pressures for reallocation of resources 
which the institution may find difficult to contradict. 

While the rapidity of the process caused problems for LSU. it did 
pr6^ide deans with the advantage of having an evaluation of all 
their programs at the same point in time. They now had some basis 
to judge the relative value of competing demands among their 
departments. Deans, one respondsnt noted, are always In a posi- 
tion of evaluating requests for additional resources outside their 
own areas of expertise. While administrators implied that realloca- 
tion took place as the result of the consultants' reports, they were 
also quick to note the minimum degree of such reallocation because 
of the small degree of flexibility allowed in the institutional budget. 

The consultants' reports do not provide much help, however. In 
answering the question of whether to reward the strong or to 
strengthen the weak. In all tlie program evaluations conducted at 
LSU, consultants concluded that programs were underfunded. 
Even the geography program, proclaimed as superior, was said to 
be underfunded- 
Review at LSU also stimulated a number of personnel changes^ 
The added emphasis that the review brought to questions of quality 
made a definite Impact, administrators^ and deans believe, dnjhe 
quality of tenure recommendations made by faculty and depart- 
ment chairmen. Standards for tenure had become distinctly tighter. 
Three of the institution s deans had been replaced during the review 
period, a change that one senior level administrator felt was related 
to the added emphasis on quality. In the College of Education, a 
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new dean had been appointed in the suminer of 1976, as the 
external review began; in addition, the schoo] had also changed its 
personnel policiis as the result of the consultants* report (which 
supported conclusions made by previous reviews that had been 
ignored). Qualifications for tnembership on the graduate faculty 
were strengthened and some faculty were relieved of this responsi- 
bility. In other schools and departments, a few facuUy members 
were encouraged to retire early. 

One senior academic administrator believed that the most positive 
impact of the review was closely related to this question of quality. 
The faculty of the instit,ution|had forgotten their accountability to 
their peers — as he phrased it, "their meinbership in a national 
community of competence/' While accountability to the state may 
have been the motivation for initiating the review^ it is accountabil- 
ity to itn and the discipline Which dominated the outcomes. 

Cooperation, a persistent theme of the consultants' reports, was, 
also affirmed by mandates from the Board of Regents to LSU. The 
College of Business Administration was charged with seekiri^ ways 
of enhancing cooperative efforts with Tulane's buiifiess program in 
New Orleans. One dean noted, however, great faculty resistance to 
arrangements which call forjtravel back and forth between two 
institutions. Cooperation costs money, he cautlonecl, something 
the Regents had not provided when they urged this approach. 

A mandate for a consortia^ arran^ment for doctoral programs 
in ^education was also issued by the Board of Regents, The con- 
sulting team which reviewed jcducation doctorates fourid all five 
programs in the state lacking pn qualitative meaiures and recom- 
mended that only two of ^he programs ^ those at LSU-Baton 
Rouge and at the University ol[ New Orleans — be retained. They 
also suggested that a consortium arrangement be formed* The 
Board of Regents, which as a; rule had cloiely followed the con- 
sultant recommendations, chose not to terminate the education 
programs at Northwestern State University In Natchitoches, while 
letting stand the recommendationi to phase out operations at 
Nbrtheast Louisiana and McNeese Slate Universities. This decision 
to vary from the consultant's reports, as>/e shall see, was hotly 
contested by Northeast, which ;clafmed that other criteria besides 
quality were behind the decision to termihate Us programs and 
^ allow North western's programs to continue. 

As for Xhe impact on LSU's education^rogratn* Jt was^ 
meani minimiEed by the fact that termination was avoided, The 
openly conducted program review generated a great deal of interest 
in the press in the area of education (and surprisingly little interest 
in other areas). Public hearings were lield and the consultants' 
reports, \in like in the New York review, were made available to the 
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public and press. While the report on education at LSU was 
"graceful/' in the words of one dean, it nevertheless was also 
"condemning'*' The criticism of educatioft programs in general also 
greatly affected LSU, Wide publicity and an ensuing public loss of 
confidence is still felt within the institution. Faculty within the 
College of Education at LSU are reported to be polarized, with the 
old guard remaining paSsive or resentful about the outcomes of the 
review and the new^ faculty hired since the coming of the new deaA 
anxiQus to leave the stigma of the past behind. 

As for the consortium, ^hich is to include LSU, the University of 
New Orleans and Northwestern, Us future is uncertain. While an 
elaborate plan for resource sharing has been put together on paper, _ 
the operational details appear unclear to those involved. The con- 
sortium, which is still in the study stage, was devised as a vehicle 
for further eliminating duplication which eKists among the three 
institutions. Instead of being directed by the Board, the insEitutl*ons 
are being asked to divide up the specialization pie among them- 
^ selves. Whether they will be able to do so is problematical, says one 
administrafeor at LSU. 

The impact of the Regents* review at Northeast was considerably 
different than at LSU-Baton Rouge, The reaction to the decision to 
terminate all of the institution s doctoral programs in education has 
been overwhelmingly negative from staff in the affected programs 
and from institutional administrators. To Northeast, any benefits 
of evaluation, if they exist, ^re obscured by a percepHon of long- 
term negative consequences from the terminations. OpposHioh 
raised by the event has yet to subside — more than two years after 
the visit of the evaluation team. 

the institution'belleves the Regents had a 'prior agenda'' which 
mandated termination of doctoral programs ai the regional institu- 
tions and prevented objective qualitative evaluations of their 
programs. The visiting team of consultants, they asserted, were 
also biased against regional universities, and the result was a 
review which was flawed In fact and judgment; the consultants and 
the Regents did not believe that quality doctoral education cbuld be 
conducted at this type of institutlpn- In recommending that the 
education programs at Northeast be terminated, the visiting team 
cited its lack of "potentiar for developing into a nationaHy recog- 
nized program and recommended that the LSU and University of 
Nfew Orleans programs be retained "not because they now have the 
best programs, but because they have the potential for develc^.^ing 
good programs."^ 

Beyond the criticism of the consultants' reports. Northeast 
reacted strongly to the Regents' decision to maintain the pfogram at 
Northwestern, while letting stand the recommendations on its 
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programs. If an education doctorate was to be kept in the northern 
part of the state, which the Regents had conduded was necessary, 
' then both the objective data and the visiting team's evaluation, the 
institution believed, supported placing it at Northeast, The Regents 
let their decision stand, however, citing Northwestern's origins as 
the f Drmer Louisiana Normal ichobl and a long history of teacher 
training. 

The major impact of the Regents' review on Northeast, as well as 
on some of the other regional institutions, has been an acute sense 
of declining prestige and fear for the future. The institution sees the 
possibility of other graduate prt^^t&ms being threatened, as the 
Regepts embark on| their second series of reviews — of .master's" 
prajrams. There is fear, if not yet -feality,'^hat resparchwiinted 
. faculty will le^ve the institution and affect the quality, of other' 
graduate programs. 

In the College of Education, two faculty members have left the 
tnHtitution — both high quality, risearch-oriented-/aculty. One, an 
administrator noted, was hired by *the College of Education at LSU. 
As for the immediate •future, no new hiring is planned, wi^h 
vacancies from resignations and retirements filled in-house. = - 

Recovering from the pain of termination and finding'a new direc- 
tion is the challenge facing faculty and administrators of Northeast, 
The Regents' new Master Plan which calls upolT^Northeast and 
other re'gionals to develop a wider range of two-year programs (the 
Ftatjjhas no public coinmunity college system) has not yet filled the 
..^--'''^^fQid left by the afterniath of docloral program review. 

.CONCLUSION 

T he descriptiorr^nd analysis of program, review in the states 
examined — Virginia, Teonetsee^ Florida, Kentucky, New York 
and Louiilana — provide the base for offering some qualified 
answers to questions about the purposes jnd impact of program 
review. - / 

Can manpower projections be applied r 
to ihe program review processT . \ : 

This is the most central question tq bp isked about program ; 
review in light of the projections of subst iai supply^and demand 
imbalances discussed in Chapter 1. 

The answer is a qualified yes. Projectifen^of the declining need 
for new faculty strongly support the argument for doctoral 
program review and the necessity of establishing priorities. 
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especially when coupled with tht prospects of fiical retrenchmeiit. 
The severity of theproblgm suggesis that some segments of higher 
education could undergo substanilal cutbaclci In the nurtiber of 
graduate progrsms without overreactinf to these supply'demand 
imbalnncei. While global projections, such m those in Chapter 1, 
provide a contpxt for general review of doctoral proirams, the 
projections of the Natioiial Science Foundation, the Biireau of 
Labor |t3iiitics^ the. Modern Langya|e Association and others 
pomUo specific troubled disciplines, jl^ 

, The ability of decision makers to use sjpecific manpow/ir studies 
as operational criteria is limited, however. There ure ^Iher 
important outcomes of education and broader ^defu\itions of need 
. than rnterely the employmerJt success of Igraduates. Further,, there 
are political problems in employing nfianpbwer or heed criteria. For 
areas where broad. consensus exists that! too man^ programs are 
producing too man/ unneeded graduates, med criterja can be 
effectively employed. This is more likely to be:fche csisejin profes- 
sional areas where there is a closer correspondence between the' 
particular degree and specific jobs. ..^^ =^^^- 

Need cf iteria were employed with education programs in Louisi- 
ana, but v^ere not used m evaluating arts and science programs^ By 
str^fsing qualitative criteria with these programs, the Regents 
diffused a great deal of opposition to their review. Who could 
disagree with quality? asked an LSU dean. The "need'^^for LSU's 
political science doctorate would have bee^ hotly co^itested, 
however, or^ grounds unrelated 16 the employment of graduates, 
The use of outside consultants may inadvertently, yet inevitably, 
switch the focus to qualitative concerns and away from manpower 
and efficiency criteria. Despite initiation and supervision of a 
Tevie*v by a state agency, much, in; terms of control, may be 
relinquished . to the consullants. Boards can. nnake decisions 
contrary, to consultants' reports, but this raises opposition and 
[eaves the agency open to criticisms nf 'political'Virianeuvering. If 
agencies have closely analysed existing manpower studies or con- 
ducted their own, this opposition can be cotinlered with data. 
Further^ decisions made solely on the basis of qiftlity 'become dif- 
ficult vvithout some conception of need. If programs are low in 
quality, are they to be terminated or strengthened? N?ed, in this 
case, can be the decisive factor. 

While better ''needs assessment" by state planning agencies will 
assist ^valuators and decision^makers in progrann review, there will 
continue to be disputes ab^ut the importance of manpower / 
irifDrrnation, especially in the Iraditiopal arts and science^areas. , 
Evon in cases where wide consensus exists that supply greatly 
t^^ceeds demand, faculty and institutions will argue for a wider 
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definition of med. State planners and manpower plarmers tend to 
place much greater eirtphaiis on the job markefihan academiciani, 
who rinay^see threff ploynnent of graduates as a poor second or 
third on their list of important acadeniic outcomes 



Is program revievr a cost-cutHrt^ 

Probably not, if tve are considering immediata cost lavings, 
Louisiana, for example, aisured its institutions that J for a five-year 
period after terniination of a program^ the institution would suffer 
no budgetary cuts as the fesult of termination and /subsequent loss 
of enfollmtnt. While thii provision eomforted the institutions; in 
some cases it' may hiive been unnecessary. Nc^rtheflst, for example, 
expected no immedi ate drop in enrollment as a yeiult of terinina- 
tions. Doctoral students already enrolled may continue, and the 
institution expects a shift to education specialisi degree programs 
by those who fprmgrly WQuld have enrolled in doctoral programs. 

States which use Dnly 'measures of degree output to evaluitt 
program adequacy it ay often limit their review/to programs which 
are already low cosi . The most likely place tpiind savings is In 
programs^ with high levels of enrollment ana degrie production, 
which quantitative evaluations exclude, Further> formulas based on 
enrollment provide iio incentive for the mainjlenance of high c^st, 
low enrqllment programs^ although institu ions can choose to 
ignore the formula. This is most often done with programs which 
are viewed as cential to the institu ti^^ mission, regardless^ of 
student enrollment. 

In cases where loi^ -producing programs do have high per studi nt 
fpsti but low tota costs (a few faculty teaching even fewer 
stusAints), then terminating the program effects few "savings/' If, 
on the other hand, tlie program is using substantial resourcei for a 
few sttudents, saving ;s are possible. These savings^ however, are 
seldom "retired.'' Faculty are shifted to other piogranis from the 
doctoral to the masttr's leveL for example — ©r as they leave the 
institution, budget lines are iransferred to other Qepartmehts, 

The New York experience^ however, is evidence that program 
review can be used as a cost-cutting tool when the cuts are niari'' 
dated by the state. Instead of applying acrossHhe-board cuts, 
which have been ine traditional way of responding to fiscal 
retrenchment, SUNYlAlbany used program review as a priority 
setting device to determine cuts. The terminations in this case were 
extensive enough to eliminate whole departments and schools (as 
opposed to programs) and thus effect real iavings. Clearly, 
program review is a rational way to respond to hard times. 
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- E^en outside the confce^t of mandated savirigs, program review 
in tKe long term can be viewed as a ^'savings" effort.. Evaluation 
whiGh elirriinates unnecessary duplication and limits the aspirations 
of militutiong has the potential if not for cutting costs, at least of 

. slowiiig the rate of growth. Combined with plannii^i which specl-. 
nfJ^JosiiiUtiQrialjnissiDris program— rwiew^prOTides-ne^^^ 
information to make decisions about new proposals. Questions 
aboiitthe need for and the strength of e^cisting gradudte progranis 

, ^re critical to dedsions on new proposals ■ ' . 

Can program review improve efficien 
arid iricfeaie productivity? 

Efficiency and productivity cm be increaied, even though tost 
savings are not realized. Priority setting, the principal outcome of a 
qualitative revJf>v, provides an eiccellerit rationale for- internal 
reallocation. Furihfer, increaies in qualitative productivity are the 
preiumed^ ^ if not measured QUtcomes of the changes which 
consultants ^recomniend. Those reconnmended ^ changes usually 
^ mean, however, increasei In resource! hr the prograni through 
reduced teaching loads and smaller and more specialized classes. 

While institutions will use evaluations which call for more 
furiding to argue publicly for greater resources, their administrators 
Will admit privately to the great stimulus which the review process 
alone provides for increased faculty productivity: Those praised 
are motivated to reach even greater heights, while those criticized 
can be stimulated to increase productivity without additioiial 
resources. The fact that programs which evaluators can rate as 
"best in the country" can also be proclaimed as underfunded is clear 
evidence that high productivity can be achieved, to some degree, 
independent of resources. 
Qualitative evaluations are handicapped by the lack of 
--knowledge of outcomes, especiaUjf as related to graduates. 
' Consultants are limited by the outcome measurements available 
may be ^nterested only superficially iri such measures: What 
they are often^ interested in are programs which'have high levels of 
resources, many faculty amenities, such as lew teaching loads, and 
special graduate" status. They are also attracted . to progranis 
which are similar to their own, a bias wAich greatly distresses 
. regional universities,, since consultants are usually drawn from 
large prestigious institutions. Consultants may tend to stress 
^search overreaching and practical e3<perience, even when the 
degi^e being evaluated is a professional one. They may begin ^with 
a skepticism that quality doctoral instruction cannot take place 
outside large institutions with long histories of graduate work/ 
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Even if there are questions about limiting doctoral education to a 
few "flagship" inktitutions on qualitative groundi; strong argu- 
ments remain for such action on efficiency grounds, Acquiring 
doctoral programs is like eating peanuts — institutions have a hard 
time stopping with just one! The coniistent pattern in many insti- 
tutions-aeross^nany^&tatesJia^beea^ 

doctoral program as a rationale for additional ones. The context\of 
the times and the projections of the future suggest that this narr^ 
conception of institutional growth does ndP respond Jo th^ 
changing needs of academe or society. \ 
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APPENDIX 



ENROLLMENT ASSUMPtlONS ON WHICH 
THE DEMAND PROJECTIONS ARE DASED 

Enrollment forces and replacement needs may be considered as 
' the two basic determinants of dsinancf for newiaciihy , i-^. 

The projectioni in Tables X 2 and 3 were basid on NaUional 
Center for Education Statistics* (NCES) hlgh/lqw and inteniigdiatg 
estim&tes and projections of tof,al fun^hne-equi^alent (FTE) faralty 
In the United States through 198ri;^ To project the South's total FTl 
faculty needs, Ijts percentage share of totalFf E faculty in the United 
States over the Mxt ten yeare was estirniited froin ihe NCES salary 
and tenure report of full-time instructiDnal faaU wHfi after 
two adjustments were made* ^ 

Flrst,^ changes In the South's share of PTE faculty were estimated, 
based on SREB's projectlons that, between 1976 and 1986, the 
region's share of total headcount enrollment will Increase by one 
percent ^ from 25.6 to 26,7. For each of the three projections, this 
increase was added evenly eaehVearfrom 1976 tfirough 1986 to the 
South's share of tdtal FTE faculty in 19^, % 

The second adji vUient. to the South's 1975 base share of the 
nation's total PTE faculty concerns changes in the sfcuclent-faculty , 
ratio. We know that the South has a lower student-faculty ratioV 
compared to the nation as a whole. Further there Is sdme evidence 
that the difference has widened s^rice 1972,3 -p^e high and inter- 
mediate sets of projections assume that the Soiith will maintain a 
ratio lower than the nation's through 1986, In this case, there is no 
additional effect on the region's share of PTE faculty. 



The low set of projections, however, asiuitits that fehe gap will 
narrow through 1986, as the South's student-faculty ratio increases 
and becomei similar to the nation's. Application of the increased 
itudent-faculty ratio lessens the growth in the South's share of total 
FTE faculty through 1986. 

__^Thpp(§^Ff.^V€T^l-r^ 

ratio, ipirst) this ratio historically has increased in Hmei of enroll- 
ment stability or decline, and idecreased whgn enrollments were in- 
creasing* Second, the problems of ihflatibn, recession and resulting 
budgetary constraints on institutions may be e^cpected^o increase 
the studeht-faculty ratio as administrators try to^*'^^^ 
fewer fealTesbufciirFKih projections include ah 

increase in lower divMon vocational and nondegree students and 
greater numbers of part-time students, all which are related to 
the expected growth of the two-year sector in higher e^wation. 
Since student'faculty ratios are usuilly lower in these kinds of 
instruction, the changing enrollment mix is likely to lead to higher 
overall ratios in the i980's. For the low set of projectionSr it is 
assumed that these cHan^es will operate more forcefully Jn the 
South than in the nation. 

REPLACEMENT FACTORS ON WHICH THE 
DEAAAND PROJECTIONS ARE BASED 

The second major question determining the demand for new 
faculty concerns how many faculty will have to be hired each year 
to replace those lost through attrition. The three major sources of 
faculty attrition in colleges and universities are death, retaremeht, 
or leaving for non-academic iemployment. In projecting ^hf demand 
for new faculty, the follpwing assumptions were madf for each of 
the replacement variables. . 

DMth and Ritirement '\ 

Death^antl reFiremintlrates can be projected by reference to the 
future age distributions of faculty. Similar age distributions were 
assumed for faculty in the nation and in the South. While there is 
some reason to believe that fawJty In the region may be ;^unger on 
the average, , due to the more recent ^growth of Sputhern hi^er 
education compared to the natlM, no data werp found to 
substantiate this possibility. Besides, the differences, which woijld 
lead to smaller death and retirement rates for the region, would 
most likely be slight, since the South has been drawing on the sa^ie 
sources of faculty as the nation for some time now. 
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Ipi proJ^eHiig deafch>rid retirenie^^ for faculfcy, Allan 

Artier pointW out that the period of rapid growth in the 1960s 
exulted in a sei/erely skewed age, distribution of faculty. 
According to 1972-73 data from the American Council of Educa- 
ticBji, by 1972, 42;2 percent of fu!l-tlm€ collie teachers wert 40 
~y#3tfs^l4^-y#uf^errwhlle only 15*9 percent were between 55 and 
70*^ Had the period leading up to and including 4972 been more 

- itabit Ifi terms of ^nrolltnent anirelated faculty growth. It has been 
titimated tM\ the percentage would be 37 anH 24, respectively. 
Thus* because of the rapid growth rate over the period from the 
1960s through the early 1970i^ the agf distribution of college 

^faOTtY^ii^lcewH toward the younger with the niedlan age 
today about seven to eight years younger than it would have been 
under more stable past conditions. Under such circumstances, the 
current death and red|em€nt rate would be at 1.8 percent with a 
median age of 45, Instead the rate is estimated at 1.4, with the 
mfdian age of faculty at 40,5 

— The larger proportion of younger faculty means that the death 
and retirement rates have been decreasing slightly since the early 
1970s. The combined rate for death and retirement in 1972 was 
approximately 1.6 percent of total full-time faculty.^ Assuming 
stable rates at which faculty leave academe for other employment, 
the current 1.4 rate may continue until around 1982, when it will 
begin a rise to about 1.6 percent by 19S6. 

These estimates also asiume no radical change in the retirement 
policies of higher education ^ an issue which wiU gain in impor- 
tance as 1982 approaches and the new federal law prohibitHig 
mandatory retirement before the age of 70 becomes applicable to 
tehiired faculty in higher education. The estimates assume away the 
reverse possibility that there will be a significant movement toward 
early retirement. While this is the case nationwide and throughout 
many sectors of the economy, there is much reason to believe that 
higher education is different. Given its emphasis on intellectual and 
\ less physically demanding activity, faculty may dioose retire- 
ment less frequently, On balance, therefore, the death aM retire- 
ffient rate estimates are asiumed to be 1.5 percfttt bf total faculty ^ 
throughout the period fi:om 1975 to 1986, 

These estimates are applied to all three sets of projections, given 
the likelihood that the age dlstfibution and retirement wishes of 
faculty will not have time to change much by 1986. 

Departuri From Acadtmic Employment 

The second major kind of replacement factor concerns faculty 
vrti© leave higher education for employment in other sectors of the . 
economy, such as government, business, industry, elemental or 
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secoridary educatidnV Reasons for leaving :are both voluntary and 
involuntary. In thfe pa^t, most departuris have been voluntary. 
But, as faculty positions become more scarce and the competition 
for them intensifies, and as administrators attempt to build somi 
flexibility into their faculty staffing palterns^the rate at which 
faculty leave involuntarily may increaie. / t 
. It may be expected that, of the faculty who do leave involuntari- 
ly, a greater proportion will be joining other sectors of employ- 
ment, Ih.the past/ when the supply-demand situation for faculty 
was more favorable, faculty who involuntarily left an institution 
would likely find a position at another institution. As the future 
market lor faculty becomes much tighter, this option will diminish. 

J As stated above, most of those faculty who . leave higher 
education for other economic sectors do so voluntarily, not only 
for better salary, but also for a variety of other reasons. In the past, 
the estimates of senior faculty who have left higher education for 
other employment have fluctuated at,7 percent during 1945-1950, 5 
percent during 1950-55, 3 J percent from 1955 to 1960, and 3.4 
percent from 1960 to 19637 From 1963 through the late 1960s It is 
likely the leaving rate did not go above 3 percent and possibly 
averaged between 2 and 2*5 percent. By the early 1970s, however, 
the outflow rate had probably started to stabilize and increase 
V ^gain, only to be pulled down once more by the economic recession 
and Its dampening effects on aitelrnate employment sectors. 

It seems that there is a clear association between outflow rate and 
academic and non-academic salaries. The observation of past 
periods shows that outflow increases when non^academlc salaries 
are more attractive than those in academe. This historical sensitivi- 
ty of faculty migration , to relative salaries may be, expected to 
/contlnu^thrpugh the 198bsi 

Because of the substantial surpluses of available faculty over the 
number of available positions, academic salaries are likely to 
remain stable in constant dollars, but decrease somewhat In rela= 
tioh to salaries ip other, economic sectors, Whilp the decline in 
relative faculty salaries does have a basis In the past, and whileits 
direct effect will be to increase the rate at which senior faculty leave 
academe for other sectors, the degree to which faculty will leave 
will depend also on the economic health of the non-academic 
sectors. Should the economy prosper, the relative salaries paid to 
academics will decline even more and further in^reaie the outflow 
rate. Should the economy contlniie to lag through the 1980s, senior 
faculty might very well opt to stay in academ4 even with their 
static salaries. This Is due to the feeling that academe offers benefits 
which go beyond mere pecuniary rewards; such as pleasant 
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working conditiom, freedom, oppprtunity for consultirig, collegif 
ality, and greater prestige as well as capitalizing on the investment 
made in the academic career. Therefdre, It is likely that, for the 
outflow rate of sehior faculty to'increase markedly in the future, 
there will have to be evidence of clear and.iubstantial differences in 
■^€ad€mi«alaries-fel^t4¥e-to^©thef^eefeei^^ 
differences do becoine clear, it is likely that more facuhy will 
choose to leave higher education for non-academic employment, 
. In deciding on the value for the leaving rate of stnior faculty^ 
through the 1980s, most weight was given to the recent period, 
1970 to 1975. It has b eea f elt b y experts, such as Alla n Cartter, th at 
the outflow rate during tKIsTime stabilized anH perhaps ita7fc€d to 
decrease because of the economic recession and its effects on the 
non-academic employment sectors. Assuming that the present put- 
flow rate Is about 2 percent, a low estimate would be for this rate to 
remain at this leyel during the period from 1978 through 1986. 
Should the economy reeayer significantly, the outflovy might go as 
high as 3 to 3.5 percent. - - - - _ - _ . 

Replacement Demand for New Faculty 

The total number of positions available for new faculty to 
replace previous faculty who have died, retired, or left higher edu- 
cation for nther employment results from combi^Jng the death arid 
retirement with the leaving rates. While* the same ote for replace- 
ment due to deafeh or retirement is assumtd for both the high and 
the low sets of pro ject ions, different values are assumed for the 
outflow rates. In the low projections a rate of 2 percent is used, 
which represents no change over the present estimated rate through 
1986, For the high and intermediate projections, a rate of 3 percent 
is applied, which is an increase of a full percentage point over the. 
ten-year period between now and 1986. The combination of the 
two kinds of replacement rates yields an overall rate of 315 percent 
for the low set of projections and 4*5 percent for the high and inters 
mediate sels^ these percentages to be applied to the previous year's 
total faculty to get number of new faculty needed for replacement 
purposes. 

COMPONENTS OF THE DEMAND PROJECTIONS 

Total Dei^and for tfet New Faculty 

The major focus of the demand projections lies in the demand for 
nWw junior faculty or for those polential faculty who are to be 
hired directly upon eaming a doctorate. Total demand for new 
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faculty includes demand, not only for faculty who havf Just left 
programs of preparation, huX also for potential faculty from other. 
. employment sectors, It should be noted that, especially in a time of 
excess supply of faculty over the demand for them, a third iector 
might be included in the demand considerations ^ that; Is, the 

Hprna nd fn r hnl d erg^_QL ihe d orfnFaf^ who havH , , th^lr 

graduate education and have not fieen employed for at least a year 
in any ecohbmic sector. Holders of the'doctorate who are prepared 
for academic employment b it not able to find placement for at 
least one year and v^ho have not taken Jobs in other employment 
areasare felt to be few in number. While many will not Hn4. hmliy 
positions withirt^ year^fter icompleting^^ graduate schci;ftl; « 
expected that most will find and accept non-academic jobs. 

^ ^ ^ ' - f . ■ ■ . ' ^ 

Demfild For New Faculty With A Recent Doctorate 

As the tables show, there is a second dimension of the demai.d 
picture for new faculty. In addition to the need for people to fill 
positions from within and outside .the academe, there is also the 
consideration of what proportion of those demanded will have 
recently earned a doctdrate. Because a ma|or focus ol these projec- 
tions is'^n how ^ the declining demand will relate to the yearly 
I supply of new doctorates recently leaving graduate programs^ it 
should be noted that this component does not include new faculty 
at* the doctoral level to be hired from non-acddemic employment 
sectors. Trendjnformation shows that the percentage of new facul- ^ 
ty hired with a recently earned doctorate has risen In the 1970s 
from below 50^ percent to where it now may exceed SB percent 

In the face of the increasing availabjlity of new doctorate 
holders, compared to available academic positioni fo^ them, the 
^ percent of those new faculty who are hired with a rMinUy earned 
doctorate may increase even more. However, there afe upper limits 
to this increase, in that disciplines vary as to the Jwnd and level of 
preparation required or preferred. Some dfsdpjimes art approach- 
ing the point at which nearly all of their faulty will have the 
doctorate; othef disciplines, especially the more vocationally- 
oriented fields, will not find It feasible or educationally sound to 
employ faculty with the doctorate, 4 ' 

Related to interdisciplinary differences in employment ^f new 
faculty with the doctorate are inter-inititutional variations in this 
practice. The most obvious variation is at the two-year level, with 
its greater vocational emphasis, where the proportion of faculty 
with th& doctorate has been 30 to 35 percentage points lower than 



at four-year imUtutions, 9 Therefore, projecting what proporUon of 
new faculty will have the doctorate in the future depends on what 
disciplines and institutions itudents will enter in the years ahead. 
Most projections of enrollment through the 1980s see an increase m 
the two-year sector, along with growing proportions of part-time, 
rnore vocationally'oriented students — trends" that woiildJikEly^ 
limit the overall growth! in the percent of new faculty hired with a 
fresh Ph. D, \ 

Given this reasoning] it ii possible that the percentage of new 
faculty with a neiy doctorate would increase from the assumed 
current 57 percent l^vd in the face of the tremendous suiplui 
expected through the ItfgOsr but that an upper bound 
around 67 percent* The high and intermediate projections assume 
Chat the proportion to be hired with the doctorate will increase 
evenly between 1976 and 1986, from 57 percent to 67 percent. The 
low projectiom include the assumption that the percentage will not 
^ increase but remain at its present estimated 57 percent through 1986. 

Summaty of the Demand Projections 

For the- high set.of projections (Table 1) PTE enrollment is 
assumed to grow by 19 percent between 1976 ^and 1986. The. 
South's student-faculty ratio is assumed to increaie only slightly, as 
the difference between the nation*s and the region's is held 
constant, On the replacement side of the demand for new faculty, 
. the high projections are based on a 4,5 percent replacement rai^. 
The proportion of new doctoral level faculty to be hired is assumed 
to increase from 57 percent to 67 percent, 

The low set of projections (Table 2) is tied to an PTE enrollment 
that is projected to decline by nearly 5 percent between 1976 and 
1986, The student-faculty ratio is^ assumed to increase at a rate 
g;reater"than the nation's, a nairowing of the present gap between 
the United States and the South. The replacement rate-is assumed 
to remain at its present value of 57 percent of total new faculty 
demanded* 

The intermediate projections are based on enrollment esiimites 
\ reiultihg in a 12 percent increase from 1976 to 1986 in the South, 
The assumptions fo^ the student-faculty ratios, replacement rate, 
and proportion of new faculty with a recent doctorate are the same 
as those used in the high set. 

The actual projections^show a difference of up to 6,000 FTE 
positions for each year, when one compares the high and the low 
proiections. 

In the period from 1963 to 1970 the estimated average annual 
demand for all new faculty in the South approached 12,000. For 
faculty with recent doctorates thft demand was about^^pOO, rThi^c 
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iy« jvcragts compare to projeCied annual averages for the 

periqd of a high demand of 8,000 to a low cf 2,300 for all 
new faculty from aU employment ieefors. The Intermediate annual 
average isl6, 700. For faculty with a recent doctorate, the high 
demand is projected to average about 5,200 from 1951 through 

^iMdrthrtew^emand arou^dXBOO per year andfthe Intermediate 
approximately 4,300. In coinparing 1963-^1970 ^^^l^ 1981-86, the 
average annual demand for faculty with new ddctomtes is lower by 
13, 78 and 28 percent, according to whether tht high, low or 

JnJtfirmedtate projections are used, h ^ _ _ „ 

' XfMIWIONS OF THrPROJECTIONS 

Regional Competitlbrt • ; 

There is an added factor which should be Included in assessing 
the supply-demand situation in the South through the next ten 
years. Not only will the surpluses of doctorates froffl other regions 
be looking to the South as the last growing frontier of academic 
employment, but they may be more likriy to ^et the jobs and 
squeeze out those who have received doctoratef from Southern 
institutions; The reasoning for this wusnption U based in Cartter's 
finding that; during a period of :grealer supply^ Wpr^^ri 
in which the higher quality Ph.D/s move into positions once 
thought to be of lesi prestige. In effect, a kind of "bumping" aption 
occurs in which Ph.D/s from the better inslitutions across the 
\ nation begin to be hired ^by all levels jof institutions. This process 
pushes out lesser quality faculty or potential fa^ulfcy^ and favors 
kegions that have highest quality graduate progrtms. While the 
'^outh may be nearing parity with other regiom in the quality of 
inany of its giaduate pr^ . ^ gentral ouU^ that the 
legion will stillbi' a^soTO weW Ph.D/s begin to 

cpmpete vigorously m^ Chm .fcc/iterparti jfroim other regions. 
The effect could te^t^akm W gresw surplus ofi^ew doctorates over 
the demand for them wh^n one looks at the South In the context of 
the entire United States rather than in isc'latioh; 

Cumulative Supply | 

' ; By not dealing specifically with the probability fchat.tn any single 
year, many Ph.D/s who have received their degrees In the past will 

;still looking for faculty jobs, we may ha\[t utidtrestimated the 
real surplus in the supply of doctorates over the demand. The 
supply of doctorates may be expected-to increase each year as we 
move through the EightiesTnot only due to increases in the number 
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of new degrees granted mch year, but also due to the accumulation 
of ductorates from past years who have not yet found suitable*- 
academic jobs. Thus, the surpluses in both the high arid the low 
projections tend to be underestimated in that the supply est/mates 
on whi c h th ey arcbas ed^ncludfe, on! v people - who have earned 
doctorates in that specific year, ^ , <^ 

This is not ta> say that all new Ph.D. 's want to become faculty 
and that they feeji underemplpyed in a different sector of the 
economy. What will be happening to an increasini e^ient Is that 
the percent of. new Ph.D/s who go into academe will decrease. 
- From=a high of nearly^yo^ercent^in^th^^^^ 
of new doctorate recipients employed in academic jobs may drop to 
35 or 40 percent by t^e lake 1970s and to less \hm 20 percent by the 
mid 1980s.'^^ These'lncreasinily large surpluses affect not only the 
new degree-holders looking for an academic job in their year of 
graduation but also new deiree-holders of subsequent years. 

The queition\of how surplus doctorates can be channelled to 
non-academic employment sectors, such as research and develop- 
nient in government; business^ and industry is considered in Chap- 
ter 3 of this pubiication. It should be noted that even accounting for 
these other employment sectors which promise to take up much 
more of the Slack in the future does not eliminate the potenUal sur- 
plus of supply over demand for Ph,D/s. Both the National Science 
Foundation and thie Bureau of Labor Statistics project Ph*D. 
surpluses in the range of 20 to 40 percent over demand by 1985.^1 
These projections include all demand, both academic and non«^aca- ^ 
demic, which is related to the traditional employment of doctorates. 
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